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ABSTRACT 


Aubry, M.-P., Berggren, W.A., Schaaf, A., Auzende, J.-M., Lagabrielle, Y. and Mamaloukas-Frangoulis, V., 1992. Paleonto- 
logical evidence for early exposure of deep oceanic crust on the Vema Fracture Zone southern wall (Atlantic Ocean, 10°45’N). 
Mar. Geol., 107: 1-7. 


We present the results of a paleontological study of samples collected during the Vemanaute cruise on the Vema Fracture 
Zone southern wall where an almost complete section of oceanic crust is exposed. The three studied samples are poorly lithified 
yellowish calcareous sediments lying horizontally over gabbros. They contain abundant, generally well-preserved, and relatively 
diverse tropical late Neogene calcareous nannofloras and planktonic foraminiferal faunas, and yield a few poorly preserved 
radiolarians. The estimated ages are 8.8—-10 Ma; 5.6—6.4 Ma (late Miocene); 4.5—4.2 Ma (early Pliocene), derived from deep- 
sea correlations between microfossil zonations and magnetic stratigraphy. Our results are compared to theoretical ages proposed 
for the crust in the surveyed area. This leads us to discuss the timing and location of mechanisms responsible for the exposure 
of the observed section and allows us to emphasize that early morphologies and structures may be preserved during the 
transform walls migration. 





Introduction wall constitutes the northern flank of a major, E- 
W trending feature, the transverse ridge, running 

The Vema Fracture Zone offsets the Mid Atlan- parallel to the transform valley and culminating 
tic Ridge (MAR) by about 300 km at 10°45’N. at a depth of less than 600 m farther west (at 
One of the goals of the Vemanaute cruise to the 44°22’ W). The surveyed area is located close to 
Vema Fracture Zone was a detailed geological, the eastern tip of the transverse ridge, at 42°42’W, 
petrological and structural study of a restricted that is, respectively, 110 and 190km from the 
area (Fig. 1), located along the southern wall of western and eastern MAR axis—fracture zone inter- 
the transform, where serpentinized peridotites and sections. Previous paleontological data obtained 
amphibolites had previously been dredged. This from samples dredged both on the flank and on 


the crest of the transverse ridge at 44°22’N (at 
about 200km to the west of the area studied 
Centre de Brest, B.P. 70, 29280 Plouzane Cédex, France. during the Vemanaute cruise) suggest that the uplift 
*Present address: CNRS, Laboratoire de Géologie du Quater- of this feature occurred 10 Ma ago (Bonatti and 
naire, Luminy, B.P. 71, 13277 Marseille Cédex, France. Crane, 1982; Bonatti et al., 1983). 
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Fig. 1. A 1000-m interval chart of the Vema Fracture Zone in the North Atlantic. Dashed area emphasizes the transverse ridge. 


RTI: Ridge—Transform Intersection. 


Due to lack of well-developed magnetic anoma- 
lies in this area, the age of the lithosphere in the 
vicinity of the Vema Fracture Zone cannot be 
exactly determined. Assuming a spreading rate of 
16 mm/yr as proposed by Cande et al. (1988), the 
calculated age of the basement in the surveyed 
area is 11.8 Ma, whereas assuming a lower spread- 
ing rate (12 mm/yr: Van Andel et al., 1971), the 
predicted age should be 15.8 Ma. 


Results of the dives 


Two N-S transects have been conducted on the 
southern wall of the transform valley in the sur- 
veyed area (Fig. 2). Five dives enabled some of us 
to explore the entire height of the transverse ridge 
wall from the Vema valley floor (5150 m) to the 
crest of the wall (2100 and 2280 m). The section 
observed corresponds to an almost complete sec- 
tion of upper oceanic lithosphere and comprises 
from bottom to top: serpentinized peridotites, Fe— 
Ti gabbros, sheeted dykes, basalts and associated 
basaltic breccias (Fig. 2; Auzende et al., 1989). The 
contact between the basal ultramafics and the 
gabbros is probably tectonic along E—W trending 
vertical faults related to the transform activity, 


whereas the other contacts between the mafic layers 
are most probably primary. The upper gabbros 
are clearly intruded by isolated doleritic dykes. 
The average trend of the dykes within the dyke 
complex is N10°, parallel to the present-day 
spreading axis. This strongly suggests that they 
have been emplaced at the eastern Ridge transform 
intersection. 


Sediment ages 


At a depth of 3600 m along both transects we 
observed poorly lithified yellowish calcareous sedi- 
ments lying horizontally over the gabbros. Samples 
Vema 2-7, 2-6 and 5-2 were taken during dives 2 
and 5 (Fig. 2), at depths of 3690, 3670 and 3661 
m, respectively. Age determination of the calcare- 
ous oozes recovered over the gabbros is based on 
micropaleontological analysis. Samples VE2-7, 2-6 
and 5-2 are soft calcareous oceanic oozes which 
contain abundant, generally well-preserved, and 
relatively diverse tropical late Neogene calcareous 
nannofloras and planktonic foraminiferal faunas. 
In addition, they yield a few poorly preserved 
radiolarians. Benthic foraminifera are extremely 
rare, characteristic of abyssal depths and not age 
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Fig. 2. (a) Bathymetric map of the study area with location of the Nautile dives (/—5), samples no. VE2-6, VE2-7, VES-2, sections A-~B and C-D of Fig. 2b, and dredges 
CH78-10, 11, 02. (b) Synthetic geological sections along N-S transects A~B and C-D. Note the thin sedimentary deposits preserved in both sections: samples no. VE2-6, 
VE2-7 and VES5-2. 1=serpentinites; 2=amphibolites; 3=gabbros; 4=dykes complex; 5= basalt pavement; 6=pillows; 7=indurated sediments; 8=strike-slip faults; 9= 
normal faults; and /0=clams (from Auzende et al., 1989). 
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diagnostic. The estimated ages of the three samples 
are derived from deep-sea correlations between 
microfossil zonations and magnetic stratigraphy 
(Berggren et al., 1985). 


Calcareous nannofossils 


Sample VE2-7 yields a typical early late Miocene 
calcareous nannofossil assemblage characterized 
by Discoaster hamatus and Catinaster calyculus 
whose co-occurrence indicates the upper part of 
the total range Zone NN9 of Martini (1970), 
equivalent to subzone CN7b of Okada and Bukry 
(1980). Chronologically this sample is of early Late 
Miocene age (early Tortonian) with an estimated 
age between 8.8 and 10 Ma (Berggren et al., 1985). 

Co-occurrence of Discoaster quinqueramus and 
various species of the genus Amaurolithus (i.e., A. 
amplificus, A. primus and A. tricorniculatus) in 
sample VE2-6 characterizes the upper part of the 
total range Zone NN11 (Martini, 1970), equivalent 
to the CN9b subzone of Okada and Bukry (1980). 
Thus, sample VE2-6 is of late Miocene age with 
an estimated age of 5.6 to 6.4 Ma. 

Sample VES5-2 yields a typical early Pliocene 
assemblage with species of the genus Ceratolithus 
overlapping with species of the closely related 
genus Amaurolithus (Gartner and Bukry, 1975). 
The simultaneous occurrence of both genera indi- 
cates a biostratigraphic position restricted to the 
NN13—NNI14 zonal interval defined by Martini 
(1970). The (very rare) presence of Discoaster 
asymmetricus could be regarded as indicative of 
Zone NN14 (Martini, 1970). However, the strati- 
graphic relialibility of this taxon has been ques- 
tioned (Berggren et al., 1983) and it probably has 
no biostratigraphic significance in this case. This 
and the occurrence of Ceratolithus acutus with C. 
rugosus lead to a confident assignment of VE5-2 
to the early Zone NN13 with an estimated age of 
4.5 to 4.1 Ma. 


Planktonic foraminifera 


Sample VE2-7 is characterized, among other 
things, by the association of Globigerina nepenthes, 
Globorotalia limbata (=Globorotalia sp. “*B” of 
Bolli), G. sp. “A” of Bolli, G. lenguaensis and 
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Globigerinoides extremus. A single specimen was 
found of a form referable to Paragloborotalia cf. 
siakensis. This association suggests correlation to 
Zone N16 (Blow et al., 1969) despite the absence 
of the nominate taxon of this zone, Neogloboqua- 
drina acostaensis. Chronologically, this sample is 
of early Late Miocene age, probably equivalent to 
a level near the base of paleomagnetic chron CSN 
(Berggren et al., 1985). 

The association of Globorotalia multicamerata, 
G. margaritae, G. tumida, Gobigerina nepenthes, 
Sphaeroidinellopsis dehiscens immatura and Globi- 
gerinoides conglobatus in sample VE5-2 suggests 
assignment to Zone PII of Berggren (1977) of the 
early Pliocene. This is supported by the dextrally 
coiled Globorotalia limbata and G. pseudomiocen- 
ica; this group exhibits a change in coiling from 
sinistral (below) to dextral (above) near the Mio- 
cene/Pliocene boundary in the Atlantic-Caribbean 
province. Chronologically, this sample is probably 
equivalent to the middle part of the Gilbert Chron. 

The fauna in sample VE2-6 is essentially similar 
to that in sample VES-2. However, the association 
of Globorotalia cibaoensis, G. pertenuis, dextrally 
coiled G. limbata, and G. pseudomiocenica and the 
absence of Sphaeroidinella, Globigerinoides conglo- 
batus, Globorotalia multicamerata and G. margari- 
tae suggest a late Miocene age, probably equivalent 
to paleomagnetic chron 5 or 6 (Hodell and Ken- 
nett, 1986). 


Radiolarians 


The stratigraphic overlap between Lithopera 
bacca and Stichocorys delmontensis in sample VE2- 
7 is indicative of an late Miocene interval between 
the uppermost part of the D. pettersoni Zone and 
the D. penultima Zone as defined and emended by 
Riedel and Sanfilippo (1970, 1978). 

The co-occurrence of Pterocanium prismaticum, 
Stychocorys peregrina and Lychnodictyum audax 
suggests that sample VES-2 belongs to the Pliocene 
Spongaster pentas Zone of Riedel and Sanfilippo 
(1970, 1978). 

No biostratigraphically useful radiolarians were 
found in sample VE2-6. 

Figure 3 shows the stratigraphic position of the 
three samples with respect to calcareous nannofos- 
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Fig. 3. Stratigraphic position and estimated ages of samples VE2-7, 2-6 and 5-2. Column “a 


*: as deduced from the calcareous 


nannofossils. Column “*b”: as deduced from the planktonic foraminifera. 


sil (column a) and planktonic foraminiferal stratig- 
raphy (column b), and their estimated ages. There 
is almost exact concordance between the determin- 
ations inferred from both groups. In addition, 
there is no contradiction with radiolarian stratigra- 
phy. With reference to the time scale of Berggren 
et al. (1985), sample VE2-7 is younger than 10 Ma 
and older than 8.85 Ma. The age of sample VE2- 
6 is between 5.6 and 6.4 Ma; that of sample VE 
5-2 between 4.5 and 4.2 Ma. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


In situ observations of the crustal section 
exposed along the southern wall of the Vema 
transform, 190 km west of the eastern intersection, 
revealed that the sheeted dyke complex shows an 
average trend parallel to the present-day spreading 
axis orientation (Auzende et al., 1989; Cannat 
et al., 1991). This strongly suggests that the 


observed section of oceanic crust was created at 
the eastern MAR axis—Transform Fault intersec- 


tion and was subsequently transported along the 
transform. Paleontological ages obtained here indi- 
cate that the oceanic crust that constitutes the 
present-day southern transform wall was subjected 
to tectonic processes responsible for exposure of 
deep crustal levels during the early Tortonian 
(about 10 Ma ago) or before. 

Understanding the mechanisms leading to gab- 
bro exposure and discussing the exact location 
where these events took place give rise to two 
different hypotheses. 

In a first hypothesis, assuming that no changes 
in orientation and location of the spreading axis 
occured since 15—10 Ma (the theoretical age of the 
basement in the surveyed area) we may conclude 
that gabbro exposure occurred very shortly (0 to 
4 m.y.) after the creation of the lithosphere and 
took place at the eastern MAR axis—Transform 
Fault intersection. In the hypothesis, the intersec- 
tion domain should be the site of amagmatic 
stretching leading to exposure of deep crustal 
levels. A possible present-day equivalent of the 








situation described here is the MARK area (Kar- 
son and Dick, 1983; Mével et al., 1991) where 
gabbros are exposed on the western corner of the 
eastern intersection with the MAR axis. Recent 
models to explain the gabbro and mantle exposures 
infer cyclicity of magmatism in slow- spreading 
ridges (Karson et al., 1987). The topography of 
the seafloor should result from a succession of 
constructional (magmatic) stages and extensional 
(tectonic) stages during which deep levels of the 
crust may be exposed (Pockalny et al., 1988). 

An alternative hypothesis can be proposed 
taking into account an important uplift episode 
that affected the southern wall of the Vema Frac- 
ture Zone around 10 Ma ago, resulting in the 
anomalously elevated position of the transverse 
ridge. Whatever the reasons for this uplift are 
(block tilting; changes in spreading direction (Van 
Andel et al., 1969; Roest and Collette, 1986) local 
compressional regime and oscillatory spreading 
(Bonatti and Crane, 1982), it is possible that it 
resulted in the exposure of deep crustal levels of 
the southern wall of the fracture by faulting and 
related mass wasting. According to this hypothesis, 
the denudation of the lower crustal and mantle 
levels should have occurred independently from 
processes acting at the MAR axis transform inter- 
section. However, it is not excluded that vertical 
tectonism linked to the 10 Ma event permitted the 
uplift of crustal and mantle rocks early exposed 
at the intersection domain. 

Finally, results presented here show that the 
crustal section observed during the Vemanaute 
cruise along the southern wall of the Vema Frac- 
ture Zone has been exposed at least 10 Ma ago at 
the eastern ridge—transform intersection and subse- 
quently transported along the transform wall with- 
out suffering significant deformation. This allows 
us to emphasize that early morphologies and struc- 
tures may be preserved during the transform walls 
migration. 
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ABSTRACT 


Pudsey, C. J., 1992. Late Quaternary changes in Antarctic Bottom Water velocity inferred from sediment grain size in the 
northern Weddell Sea. Mar. Geol., 107: 9-33. 


Newly formed bottom water (8< —0.7°C) in the northern Weddell Sea flows E or NE at speeds up to 10-15 cm/s, with 
velocity decreasing towards the centre of the Weddell Gyre (preliminary results from long-term current meter moorings). Upper 
Quaternary sediments from this area contain a fine-grained terrigenous component (from the nepheloid layer) plus biogenic 
silica (mostly diatoms) with a small amount of ice-rafted debris. In cores from between 61° and 66°S and from 3300 m to 4700 
m water-depth, the proportion of biogenic silica increases northwards (corresponding to increasing seasonal extent of open 
water vs sea-ice cover), and the proportion of silt and well-sorted fine sand in surface sediments increases with average current 
velocity. 

Downcore, diatom-rich and diatom-poor sediments alternate on a scale of 1-3 m, and intervals with more diatoms contain 
a higher proportion of silt to clay. Preliminary stratigraphy suggests the cyclicity in composition and texture is related to 
glacial—interglacial cyclicity. During warm periods (indirectly correlated with isotope stages 1, 3, 5 etc.) biogenic silica pro- 
duction takes place during several months of each year, and silt and fine sand are transported by bottom currents. During 
glacial periods with greater sea-ice cover than at present, biogenic productivity was suppressed and no silica was preserved in 
the sediments: in addition, a lower proportion of terrigenous silt implies that bottom currents were weaker. At sites with a 
present-day average velocity of 10 cm/s, a Last Glacial Maximum average velocity of | cm/s or less is inferred from grain-size 


measurements. 


Introduction 


Southern Ocean deep-sea sediments contain a 
record of changing biological productivity, terrige- 
nous supply from the Antarctic continent, and 
bottom water flow. An understanding of present- 
day processes can be used to interpret downcore 
changes in texture and composition. In the study 
of Quaternary sediments we may attempt to isolate 
the effects of glacial—interglacial cycles, neglecting 
longer-term changes in the shape of ocean basins. 
Hemipelagic sediments from an area of high accu- 
mulation rate in the northern Weddell Sea offer 
such an opportunity. 

The deep current systems in the Southern Ocean 
which influence sedimentation are the Antarctic 
Circumpolar Current (ACC) and the generally 
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northward flow of Antarctic Bottom Water 
(AABW). The ACC is forced by westerly wind 
stress (Nowlin and Klinck, 1986) and its eastward 
flow extends to the seafloor in many places: the 
axis of the current is close to the Antarctic Con- 
vergence (Fig. la). The general term AABW 
includes cold, dense bottom waters formed in 
various places around the Antarctic margin by 
several different processes. As much as 80% of 
AABW may have its source in the Weddell Sea 
(recent summary in Foldvik and Gammelsred, 
1988) where the deep circulation is a clockwise 
gyre (Deacon, 1979; Fig. la). Other AABW source 
areas include the Ross Sea, the Shackleton and 
Amery Ice Shelves and the Adélie Coast (Gordon, 
1972). Bottom water with an Antarctic source 
flows north through the western Atlantic (Wright, 
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Fig. 1. (a) Location of the study area in the northern Weddell Sea (Fig. 1b). Double arrows, Antarctic Circumpolar Current; single arrows: deep circulation in Weddell Gyre. 
L=Larsen Ice Shelf, R= Ronne Ice Shelf; F=Filchner Ice Shelf; (b) Bathymetry of Jane Basin, with location of moorings, CTD stations and cores discussed in this paper. 


CTD 10 is at mooring site IV; CTD 11 at site III; CTD 12 at site II and CTD 13 at site I (see also Fig. 2). 
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1970) and has been distinguished by its temper- 
ature and salinity as far as 35°N in the subtropical 
North Atlantic (Amos et al., 1971; Tucholke et al., 
1973); but as AABW flows away from its source 
it is modified by mixing with overlying water 
masses, which may themselves have changed dur- 
ing glacial-interglacial cycles. To infer changes in 
AABW production it is important to study the 
sediment record in the Weddell Sea, close to the 
source. 

Weddell Sea Bottom Water (WSBW), the densest 
variety of AABW [potential temperature 
8< —0.7°C, as defined by Carmack and Foster 
(1975)], is thought to be formed today mostly in 
the southern and western Weddell Sea. The forma- 
tion of dense Western Shelf Water (WSW), i.e. 
brine liberated during freezing of sea ice, was 
discussed by Gill (1973). Some WSW may mix 
with the ambient Warm Deep Water (WDW) at 
the shelf break (Foster et al., 1987; Foster and 
Middleton, 1979). Foldvik et al. (1985b) and Fold- 
vik and Gammelsred (1988) suggest that WSW 
formed in front of the Filchner and Ronne Ice 
Shelves may be supercooled during circulation 
below the floating ice shelves, and some meltwater 
added to it. The resulting Ice Shelf Water (ISW) 
flows downslope at about 36°W as a dense plume, 
and mixes below 2000 m with Warm Deep Water 
entering the gyre from the east (Fig. la), forming 
WSBW (Foldvik and Gammelsred, 1988). 

Although some bottom water then recirculates 
within the gyre (Georgi, 1981), some flows north 
into the Scotia Sea or beneath the ACC into the 
Atlantic Ocean (Gordon, 1966; Le Pichon et al., 
1971; Fig. la). The northern Weddell Sea and 
southern Scotia Sea contain areas of rapid and 
continuous Quaternary sedimentation where the 
record of AABW may be studied. This paper is 
concerned with the area to the east and southeast 
of the South Orkney Microcontinent (Fig. 1b), 
including part of the northern Weddell Sea and 
Jane Basin which forms a 3500 m deep pathway 
for northward-flowing bottom water. I present 
preliminary oceanographic data from CTD (con- 
ductivity—temperature—depth) stations and long- 
term current meter moorings (Fig. 2), together 
with detailed textural and compositional data from 
piston and gravity cores (locations in Table 1). The 
moorings were laid from RRS John Biscoe in 
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TABLE | 


Station list for moorings, CTD stations and cores 








Station Latitude S_ Longitude W Water depth (m) 
Mooring | 63°11.0' 42°46.0' 3770 
Mooring Il 63°31.0' 41°46.0' 4540 
Mooring III 63°56.5’ 40°54.0’ 4535 
Mooring IV 65°55.0’ 35°49.5’ 4730 
878 CTD 010 65°54.5’ 35°49.5’ 4746 
878 CTD Oll 63°56.0’ 40°53.0' 4560 
878 CTD 012 63°30.5’ 41°43.5’ 4526 
878 CTD 013 = 63°10.0' 42°45.5’ 3788 
878 CTD 014 62°04.0’ 40°37.0' 3300 
878 CTD O15 63°04.0’ 43°08.5’ 3662 
878 CTD 016 63°20.0’ 42°10.5’ 3810 
878 CTD 017 = 63°27.0' 41°54.0’ 4760 
878 CTD 018 43°42.5’ 41°18.0’ 4537 
878 CTD 019 64°08.5’ 40°24.5’ 4675 
878 CTD 020 64°49.5’ 38°34.0' 4820 
845 PC 009 65°55.0’ 35°47.0' 4727 
845GC 017 63°31.0’ 41°43.0’ 4545 
845 GC 027 61°47.0' 40°08.0’ 3470 
878 GC 037 = 61°06.5’ 39° 10.5’ 4025 
878 PC) 3=—s_—«d038-———« 63° 10.0" 42°43.5’ 3802 
878 PC) 3=040~=— 62°20.0’ 41°26.5’ 3456 
878 PC) =: 041—Ss« 6 2°004..0"’ 40°35.0’ 3310 
878 PC) =: 044-—Ss 63°57.0" 40°56.0’ 4548 





845 = 1984/85 cruise; 878= 1987/88 cruise; PC=piston core, 
GC = gravity core. 


February 1987 and recovered by RRS Discovery 
a year later; CTD stations were occupied on both 
these cruises. Most of the cores were taken by 
RRS Discovery in 1988, though cores 9, 17 and 
27 from the Discovery 1984-1985 cruise (Pudsey 
et al., 1988) have been re-examined. 

The present work extends an earlier study (Pud- 
sey et al., 1988) which reported on a core transect 
from the centre to the edge of the Weddell Gyre. 
Here it was shown that hemipelagic sediments 
become coarser-grained from the centre to the 
edge of the basin reflecting the inferred increase 
in bottom current velocity towards the edge. 
Downcore variations in grain size were also mea- 
sured, and in some cores an alternation between 
silty and clayey mud was found. Biogenic silica is 
preserved only in the more silty intervals (including 
the core tops) of the northernmost cores. This 
evidence led Pudsey et al. (1988) to suggest that 
during glacial periods, with greater sea-ice cover 
than today, biological productivity was suppressed 
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and cores 38, 17, 44 and 9. Core length not to scale. Current meters positioned 5, 50 and 500 m above the sea bed on each mooring. 


and bottom currents were weaker, transporting 
only the finest material in suspension. The new 
current meter data show that present day currents 
are clearly related to grain size of core-top samples; 
hence grain-size changes downcore can be used to 
make at least semi-quantitative inferences about 
palaeocurrent strength. Some advances have also 
been made in dating the cores, through magnetos- 
tratigraphy (O’Brien, 1989), biostratigraphy of the 
cores in Jane Basin (Jordan and Pudsey, 1992) and 
correlation with other cores in the southwestern 
Weddell Sea (Mackensen et al., 1989). 


Methods 


Physical oceanography 


CTD 

A Neil Brown CTD instrument was used with 
sensors for pressure, temperature, conductivity and 
oxygen. Casts were made to within 10 m of the 


bottom. Temperature was checked using a revers- 
ing thermometer triggered at the bottom of the 
cast: temperatures measured by reversing ther- 
mometer and CTD agreed to within 0.003°C. 
Salinity and oxygen were not calibrated, and in 
this paper it is mainly the temperature profiles 
which are discussed. 


Current meters 

Four moorings, each with current meters 5, 50 
and 500 m above the seabed, were deployed from 
February 1987 to February 1988 (Table 2). The 
meters were Aanderaa RCM -5s set up to record 
measurements on tape once per hour. Two meters 
flooded and recorded no data, and in two others 
the tape jammed. Failures occurred in a total of 
six data channels in three other meters, so that no 
conductivity or transmissivity data were obtained. 
Current direction and speed were recorded for the 
whole deployment period on seven meters. The 
calibrations supplied by Aanderaa with each 
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TABLE 2 


Parameters recorded by each current meter at moorings I-IV. Modified temperature sensors were 
used to measure low temperatures with improved sensitivity (Saunders and Cherriman, 1983). 
The data, recorded once per hour, are instantaneous measurements of temperature, conductivity, 
pressure and direction; speed is measured as the sum of rotor revolutions during the preceding 
hour. Within each box are shown the meter number (in bold type) and the number of days of 


good data. In meters 8250 and 3259 the tape stopped before the end of the deployment period 





IV 











6751 352 days 


6749 351 days 


6152 349 days 


3259 316 days 


temperature temperature pressure temperature 
conductivity 
sensitive temp. sensitive temp. sensitive temp. sensitive temp. 
direction direction direction direction 
speed speed speed 
8250 325 days 3257 351 days 3258 349 days 3261 
temperature* temperature temperature 
Tape jammed: 

sensitive temp. sensitive temp. sensitive temp. no data 
direction direction direction 
speed speed speed 
8249 8248 8247 349 days 8246 
tape jammed: Meter flooded; temperature Meter flooded: 
no data no data no data 

speed 





*Temperature was recorded by meter 8250 for only 246 days because of intermittent sensor 
failures. 


instrument were used to convert the recorded data 
to degrees and centimetres per second. 


3.5 kHz profiles (example in Fig. 3; see also Pudsey 
et al., 1988). Cores 37, 27, 41, 40 and 38 in Jane 
Basin constitute a latitude transect and cores 17, 
44 and 9 are part of a transect from the edge to 
the centre of the Weddell Gyre. Core 17, very near 
the basin margin, is in an area of condensed 
sedimentation where winnowing occurs periodi- 
cally. Core 9 is in the area of very slow, partly 


Sedimentology 


Cores—general 
Most core sites were selected in areas of fine- 
grained hemipelagic sedimentation as indicated on 


SW NE 





dhe ehly | | | | 
Fig. 3. 3.5 kHz profile in southern Jane Basin (location on Fig. |b). The site of core 38 is about 2 km southwest of this profile. 
Parallel reflectors, lack of sediment ponding and deep sub-bottom penetration indicate hemipelagic fine-grained sediments with a 
low proportion of bedded silt and sand (review in Damuth, 1980). 
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turbiditic, sedimentation in the gyre centre (Pudsey 
et al., 1988). Piston or gravity cores 4 to Il m 
long were recovered (Table 1); at each piston core 
site a trigger core 1 to 1.5 m long was also 
obtained. The cores were split and described on 
board ship. Laboratory measurements included 
magnetic susceptibility, silica content and grain 
size. 


Magnetic susceptibility 

A Bartington susceptibility meter with a small 
probe attachment was used to measure the archive 
half of each core at 2cm intervals. Although 
detailed interpretation of the results must await 
further study, variations in susceptibility are useful 
in detecting repenetration, in correlation between 
trigger core and piston core top at each site, and 
between cores at adjacent sites (Robinson, 1990). 
Repeat measurements on core sections are accurate 
to +1 SI unit. 


Silica 

Almost all biogenic silica is present in the form 
of diatoms, with a few radiolarians, sponge spicules 
and silicoflagellates. The proportion of silica was 
measured by point-counting diatoms etc. vs terrige- 
nous grains in smear slides. This method tends to 
overestimate diatoms compared with their true 
weight percentage (Pudsey, in prep.). This is 
because (a) centric diatom valves are thin discs 
and occupy a greater area of the slide than equant 
silt grains of the same weight; (b) biogenic opal is 
less dense than silicate minerals, and diatom valves 
are porous. Nevertheless this method provides a 
useful semiquantitative measure. Silica was mea- 
sured in smear slides mainly at 20cm intervals, 
with sampling density increased where necessary. 


Grain size 

Samples were taken at 10cm intervals in most 
cores, avoiding diatom ooze layers, ash beds and 
the larger dropstones. Each sample of about | 
gramme was oven dried, weighed, disaggregated 
in 0.1% Calgon solution using an ultrasonic bath, 
wet-sieved to determine sand percentage and the 
fine fraction analysed on a Sedigraph 5000 particle 
size analyser. This instrument measures equivalent 
settling diameter (@) and its output is a cumulative 
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frequency curve from which the weight percentage 
within each @ size class can be determined. Analy- 
ses were run from 4 to 9 @. Repeat analyses of 
samples agree to within 3% of the percentage finer 
than 9 @. Sand percentage is accurate to within 
0.5% for totals up to 10%. 

Biogenic silica was not generally removed from 
the samples prior to grain-size analysis. Much of 
the sediment in this area is transported in the 
nepheloid layer (see Discussion) and benthic resus- 
pension is a common process. Biogenic silica par- 
ticles settling to the sea bed as components of 
marine snow are subject to the same current re- 
working processes as are terrigenous particles. 
There is therefore a case for measuring the size 
distribution of the total sediment, provided that 
size is measured as equivalent settling diameter. It 
is unlikely that biogenic silica has more than a 
minor effect on the size distribution because in 
most samples diatoms and their fragments consti- 
tute less than 20%: they have a wide size range 
(Fig. 4) and there is no silt mode attributable to 
diatoms. Samples from one interval of core 37 
where diatoms form up to 24% of the sediment 
were leached in alkali to remove biogenic silica, 
and again run on the Sedigraph. The silica-free 
samples contain a higher proportion of silt than 
the untreated samples (Fig. 5), suggesting that 
most of the diatom fragments behave as clay-size 
particles (see also Calvert, 1966). The hydrody- 
namic equivalence of diatoms will be the subject 
of a future paper. 


Results 
Present-day water masses 


A temperature cross-section southeast of the 
South Orkney Microcontinent is shown in Fig. 2, 
this is very similar to Foster and Middleton’s 
(1979) section 100 km further southwest. In sum- 
mer a mixed layer 70-100 m thick, with temper- 
ature usually just above 0°C, overlies about 200 m 
of Winter Water, a product of deep ccnvection in 
winter (Mosby, 1934; Toole, 1981), colder than 
— 1.5°C (Fig. 6). At the base of this layer, temper- 
ature and salinity increase to the core of Warm 
Deep Water at about 500 m. Below 500 m salinity 
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Fig. 4. Photomicrograph of diatom-bearing clayey mud showing the wide size range of particles of biogenic silica (arrowed). Scale 
bar is 20 um. Core 37, 1.20 m depth. 
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Fig. 5. The effect of biogenic silica removal on grain size distribution. (A) percent silica in the lowest metre of core 37. (B) grain 
size of untreated samples. The data are presented in the form of weight percentage within each ¢ interval plotted downcore. Samples 
were then leached with 0.5 M Na,CO, at 85°C for 2 h. Six samples still contained about 15% diatoms, i.e. this treatment is not 
very effective; an additional leach of 0.5 M NaOH at 85°C for 2 h was used. (C) grain size of silica-free samples. Note the increased 
silt content from 3.4 to 4.0 m compared with B. (D) diatom percentage in leached samples. Silica removal still not complete, but a 
leach strong enough to dissolve all diatoms will attack clay minerals and volcanic glass as well (Hurd, 1973; DeMaster, 1981). 
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Fig. 6. In-situ temperature profiles at five CTD stations, locations on inset map (see also Fig. 2). Salinity is plotted as a dashed line 
for stations 10 and 14. The linear temperature change with depth in the lower half of each profile is projected downwards as a 
dotted line: note that a distinctly colder water mass is present at the base of each profile. 


is almost constant and there is a gradual decrease 
in temperature to about 800 m above the seabed. 
A distinctly colder water mass is present in the 
lowest 800 m in all our temperature profiles (Fig. 6) 
and this is considered to be newly-formed bottom 
water (Carmack, 1974; Foldvik et al., 1985b). It 
is most distinct near the northern margin of the 


gyre. 
Present-day currents 


All the current meters recorded tidal flow, and 
at moorings III and IV most of the energy appears 
to be tidal. At the two northern moorings there 
was a strong E or NE flow all year. Preliminary 
results from each mooring are summarised from 
south to north and illustrated in Fig. 7. A full 
analysis of the current meter data is being carried 
out at the British Antarctic Survey and will be 
published separately. 


Mooring IV: Flow was so slow at this site that 
the current meter rotor was stalled for 80% of the 
time. The vane can however be turned by a current 
too weak (<1.5 cm/s) to spin the rotor, and semi- 
diurnal tidal cycles were recorded as changing 
directions. For seven periods of a few days each 
throughout the year, tidal currents reached 
2—4 cm/s (Fig. 7) but for most of the year current 
speed was less than | cm/s. 

Mooring III: again, the major part of near- 
bottom flow was tidal, but there was a slow non- 
tidal drift for most of the year so that the rotor 
was only stalled for 25% of the time, in. periods 
of a few hours. Current speeds were typically 
2—4 cm/s, with the net drift being about | cm/s 
(Fig. 7) and variable in direction throughout the 
year. 

Mooring II: the strongest and most unidirec- 
tional flow was recorded at this site. Net drift was 
to the east at about 15 cm/s (Fig. 7), with speeds 
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Fig. 7. Progressive vector diagrams of near-bottom currents at moorings I to IV, for the same 54 day period. Diagrams start at 
0000 (Z) on February 26th 1987, arabic numerals refer to days, intermediate time marks are at 6 hour intervals (omitted for clarity 
in part of IV). For meter locations see Fig. 2 and Table 2. Note that I and II are plotted on a different scale from III and IV. 
Numbers in parenthesis refer to height above sea bed. At mooring I, although the mean flow direction was uniform for much of 
the year, there were nine periods of 3—6 days each when the direction swung through 360°, recording the passage of an eddy. 


of 30 cm/s attained several times during the year 
for periods of 1—2 days, and semi-diurnal tides 
with speeds up to 5 cm/s. 

Mooring I: this site is similar to mooring II but 
with a weaker net drift, to ENE at 10 cm/s (Fig. 7). 
Maximum speeds were 20 cm/s. Semi-diurnal tides 
of up to 5cm/s are discernible for most of the 
year. 


Present-day sea ice 


Sea ice distribution is taken from the Sea Ice 
Climatic Atlas (1985) supplemented by visual and 
radar observations during our own cruises. 

The whole area of the moorings and cores is 


open water for about 3 months per year (Fig. 8). 
Over the moorings and southern cores, ice cover 
is intermittent or patchy for a further 1-2 months; 
the northern end of the coring transect may have 
as much as 6 months open water per year. In the 
northern Weddell Sea the ice edge is usually aligned 
NW-SE during summer, advancing northeast- 
wards in the autumn and retreating southwest- 
wards in the spring. In some years a tongue of old 
pack ice extends from the northern Antarctic Pen- 
insula eastwards over the South Orkney area even 
in summer. This results from the normal clockwise 
surface circulation in the Weddell Sea combined 
with unusually strong and persistent westerly winds 
in the early spring. 
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Fig. 8. Average positions over 10 years (1973-1982) of the pack ice edge in the Weddell Sea at its maximum and minimum extent 
(Sept.1 and March 1), and at 5 selected times during advance (solid line) and retreat (dashed line). Mooring and core transect 


shown by L-shaped dotted line. Source: Sea Ice Climatic Atlas, 1985. 


Cores: General description 


The cores consist of fine-grained terrigenous 
mud with a few silt laminae, dropstones and layers 
of altered volcanic ash (Fig. 9). Biogenic silica 
forms up to 20% (area percentage in smear slides; 
reaching 40% in core 37) of certain intervals in 
the northern cores, the proportion of silica gen- 
erally increasing northwards towards the circum- 
Antarctic ooze belt (Goodell, 1973). The mud is 
poorly sorted and contains few sedimentary struc- 
tures apart from widespread burrow mottling, 
though clear Planolites and Chondrites burrows 
occur locally. Colours include dark greyish brown 
(2.5Y4/2 and l|OYR4/2), greyish brown (2.5Y5/2), 
Olive grey (SY5/2) and dark greenish grey 
(SGY4/1); the more olive or green shades charac- 
terise more siliceous sediments. The lower parts of 
cores 41 and 44 are mainly dark grey (SY4/1). In 
some intervals (e.g. base of core 9, 2.5 m in core 
40), faint colour contrasts define horizontal lami- 
nation on a 1-2 cm scale. The middle of core 44 


(5 to 6 m) contains several dark grey mud layers 
1 to 5cm thick with sharp bases and gradational 
burrowed tops. 

Silt laminae up to 4mm thick occur in cores 9 
and 44, and there is a 5 cm fine sand bed near the 
base of core 40. The silts and sand are moderately 
sorted with angular grains. Ice-rafted dropstones 
up to 4cm in diameter occur sparsely in most 
cores and are mostly sandstone or slate. Laminae 
and thin beds of altered volcanic ash are very 
common (Fig. 9). They are usually darker coloured 
than the surrounding mud (very dark greyish 
brown, 2.5Y3/2 or 10YR3/2) though some laminae 
of grey mud (5Y5/1) may also be altered ashes. 
Many ash laminae have been disrupted by biotur- 
bation and the darker material is seen only as 
burrow fills. The very low sedimentation rate in 
core 9 has resulted in thorough mixing of any ash 
layers into the mud during bioturbation. 

Biogenic silica occurs in intervals commonly 1-2 
m thick in cores 40, 41, 27 and 37 (Fig. 9) and is 
present in trace amounts at the top of cores 44 
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Fig. 9. Lithology and sedimentary structures of the northern Weddell Sea and Jane Basin cores. Cores consist of clayey mud except where shown otherwise (silt, ash etc.) in 
lithology column. There is no biogenic silica in the three southern cores except for a trace at the surface of cores 44 and 38. Trigger core and piston core data have been 
merged at each site: at most sites there is partial but not complete overlap between the two (see inset). Because of an operational problem, piston core 40 failed to recover a 
considerable thickness of surface sediment: the gap between base of trigger core and top of piston core may be more than the estimated 20 cm. Diatom percentage is area 
percentage in smear slides. Inset: Magnetic susceptibility (X, SI units) plotted against depth for trigger core 41 (dashed line) and the upper 2 m of piston core 41 (solid line). = 
The broad peak of X= 37 occurs at 1.2 m in the trigger core and 0.3 m in the piston core, and it is likely that 0.9 m of sediment is missing from the top of the piston core. 
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and 38. Silica is mostly in the form of diatom 
frustules (>95%) with a few silicoflagellates, 
radiolarians and sponge spicules. Diatom preserva- 
tion ranges from poor to good, being better in the 
samples with more silica. Reworked Pliocene and 
Miocene diatoms are present but very uncommon. 
The proportion of diatoms at the sediment surface 
increases northeastwards, reaching 39% in the top 
of core 37. There is a clear downcore alternation 
of diatom-rich and diatom-poor intervals (Figs. 9 
and 12). Each interval becomes thicker from SW 
to NE and the proportion of silica in the diatom- 
rich intervals also increases northeastwards. In 
cores 27 and 37 there are diatom ooze layers 
1—-2cm thick which contain an unusual species 
assemblage in exceptionally good preservation 
(Jordan et al., 1991). 


Grain-size analysis 


Most sediments from Jane Basin and the north- 
ern Weddell Sea consist of clayey mud (Ocean 
Drilling Program classification: see e.g. Shipboard 
Scientific Party, 1988a) with 60 to 80% clay, 20 
to 40% silt and 3% or less sand. In certain intervals 
of cores 17, 38, 40 and 41 sand forms 5—10% 
(rarely over 20%) and here there is generally 
50-60% of clay. Sorting is poor, and few samples 
have a mode in the silt range (see Fig. 11). Because 
the sediment is mostly clay and because the silt 
fraction does not have a Gaussian distribution, it 
is considered inappropriate to represent each 
sample by a single parameter such as mean silt 


TABLE 3 
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size. Instead the data are presented in the more 
complete form of the weight percentage within 
each ¢ interval plotted downcore. Silt mean is also 
shown for comparison with the results of other 
workers. 

Surface sediment: cores 38, 17 and 44 were 
recovered from mooring sites I, II and III, respec- 
tively. Core 9, at mooring IV, failed to recover the 
top few centimetres of sediment, but surface 
samples were obtained from two adjacent sites 
55km to the SE (cores 6 and 7, Pudsey et al., 
1988). There is a clear relationship between current 
speed and the grain size of surface sediments 
(Table 3). Higher current speed is reflected in a 
higher proportion of sand and a lower proportion 
of clay. In addition, the small percentage of sand 
in cores 9 and 44 is unsorted; the sand in core 17 
is moderately sorted with a mode at about 2.7 @ 
(Fig. 10). In cores 38 and 17, the deficiency in 
coarse silt (4-5 @: Fig. 10) may be an artifact 
caused by the Sedigraph stirrer’s inability to keep 
all the coarse silt in suspension: the true size 
distribution is probably not bimodal, but there is 
abundant very fine sand. 

Downcore results: Fig. 11 presents detailed grain- 
size data for cores 9, 44, 38, 40, 41, 27 and 37 and 
the results are summarised as sand: silt: clay plots, 
along with sediment composition, in Fig. 12. At 
each site the surface sediment is relatively silty and 
is underlain by an interval with a higher proportion 
of clay. Silty-clayey cycles 1-3 m thick continue 
to the base of each core. In the four northern cores 
diatoms occur in the silty intervals, but not in 


Summary of maximum and average current speed for each mooring, with the grain size (sand: silt : clay 
ratio) for the corresponding cores. Note that on mooring IV only the meter at 500 m recorded any 
data, and near bottom flow may have been somewhat different: however at the other sites, data from 


meters at 50 and 500 m are very similar 








Mooring I Mooring II Mooring III Mooring IV 
Height above 50 m 50 m 50 m 500 m 
seabed 
Max speed 20 m/s 30 cm/s 5 cm/s 4cm/s 
Average speed 10 cm/s 15 cm/s 1 cm/s <1 cm/s 
Core 38 Core 17 Core 44 Core 6,7 
Sand: silt : clay 13:28:59 28 : 27:45 1: 33:66 2:17:81 
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Fig. 10. Grain-size histograms for surface sediment at the 
mooring sites (see also Table 3). Core locations in Fig. Ib. 


sufficient quantity to mask the grain-size signal: 
removal of biogenic silica would increase the 
amplitude of the silty-clayey cycles (Fig. 5). 


Discussion 
Sediment supply and transport 


Sediment supply in a distal deep-sea setting such 
as described here can include pelagic input from 
the sea surface (biogenic silica, ice-rafted debris, 
volcanic ash), distal turbidites, and material trans- 
ported by bottom currents. The fine grain size and 
lack of sorting of most of the terrigenous sedi- 
ments, together with the absence of sedimentary 
structures except for burrow mottling and local 
faint lamination, imply that deposition from sus- 
pension in the nepheloid layer was the dominant 
process. In the next section, processes of sediment 
supply and transport are described in (approxi- 
mately) increasing order of importance. 


Turbidites 

All core sites except 9 were selected to be away 
from areas of turbidite deposition. Core 9 lies on 
the abyssal plain of the Weddell Sea and contains 
rare silt laminae interpreted as very distal turbid- 
ites. These are also found in neighbouring cores 
described by Pudsey et al. (1988). Core 44, which 
is in an area of gently undulating topography and 
mainly pelagic or hemipelagic sedimentation, con- 
tains some thin (1-2 cm) dark grey mud layers at 
5—6 m which are extremely fine-grained (0% sand 
and about 90% clay). These have sharp bases and 
burrowed tops and may be the products of very 
low-density, low-velocity turbidity currents. The 
sites in Jane Basin are not expected to receive 
turbidite sedimentation at all. This area is 1000 m 
above the Weddell Sea basin floor, and the South 
Orkney microcontinent with its very small land 
area and deep shelf is not an important sediment 
source (King and Barker, 1988). A shallow valley 
extends along the foot of the slope southeast of 
the South Orkney Microcontinent (Pudsey et al., 
1988, fig. 6B): this is thought to be maintained by 
bottom current scour, analogous to the valley 
along the southwest side of the Argentine Basin 
(Ewing et al., 1971). 


Ice-rafted debris 

In the Antarctic, icebergs derived from ice 
shelves are observed to carry little or no sediment 
(Anderson et al., 1980; Drewry, 1986) and it is 
outlet glaciers which supply most of the debris- 
rich icebergs. In contrast to the Arctic, sea ice 
which forms over the deep Weddell Sea shelves 
incorporates very little suspended sediment. Aeo- 
lian dust supply to ice is also low because there is 
very little exposed glacial debris or rock around 
the Weddell Sea margins (contrast Barrett et al., 
1983). Within outlet glaciers, rock debris eroded 
by abrasion, crushing and fracturing is commi- 
nuted during basal transport to give a complete 
grain-size spectrum of lithic fragments and mineral 
grains (Slatt and Eyles, 1981). Boulton (1978) notes 
that with multiple bedrock sources there may be 
no consistent size decrease down-glacier. Icebergs 
which calve and drift away continue to carry all 
grain sizes until the debris melts out. For the 
Weddell Sea sediments the proportion of poorly- 
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Fig. 11. Detailed grain-size data: the weight percentage within each ¢ interval is plotted downcore. Mean silt size is also shown, 


but this is of limited value for such clay-rich sediments. The main features of each core are as follows: Core 9—Most samples 
contain | to 2% of unsorted sand and the whole core is very fine-grained. More silty intervals occur from 0.15—0.4 m, 0.65—1.0 m, 
2.0-2.15 m, 2.25-2.4m and 2.6-2.7m. Downcore, the weight percentage coarser than 5 @ (coarse silt plus sand) is constant at 
about 2%, except from |—1.4 m; the greatest fluctuations occur in the size class 5—7 @ (medium and fine silt) which forms 2 to 15 
percentage with the 7-9 @ interval remaining at about 8%; Core 44—Sand is almost absent and coarse silt forms 2% above 5 m, 
0 to 2% below this level. There are more silty intervals from 0—0.8 m, 2.5—4.7 m, 6.3—7.4 m, 8.3—9.0 m and 9.8—10.9 m, with clayey 
intervals between. As in core 9 it is the weight% of medium and coarse silt which is varying the most, from 5 to 25%; Core 38- 
This core contains four coarse-fine cycles with the coarse intervals from 0—0.3 m, 1.3—2.3 m, 3.6—4.2 m and 4.8—5.3 m. The weight 
percentage of moderately sorted very fine sand varies from 0 to 48%; Core 40—There are three intervals in this core containing 5 
to 10% of diatoms and these correspond to coarse-grained intervals from 0—0.4 m, 1.0—1.5 m and 2.5—3.0 m. A fourth coarse 
interval is present in the lowest 0.2 m. Sand and coarse silt vary from 0 to 12% and the medium plus fine silt total varies from 5 
to 30%; Core 41—Four intervals of diatom-bearing silty sediment occur and each is thicker than in core 40: 0—1.0 m, 2.7—5.0 m, 
6.1-—7.3 m and 8.3—9.2 m. Very fine sand forms | to 6% of the uppermost coarse interval, but below 1.0 m the variation in sand 
and coarse silt percentage is not cyclic. The medium plus fine silt total varies from 5 to 11%; Core 27—Diatom-bearing sediment 
extends from 0—1.4 m and the silt content decreases from 38% at the core top to 21% at 1.4 m. Barren mud with about 20% silt 
continues down to 2.8 m; below this level diatoms form 5 to 30% and silt 25 to 30%. All size classes from very fine sand to very 
fine silt show some downcore cyclicity, though the variation is greatest (6 to 20%) in medium plus fine silt. Core 37—Similar to 
core 27, with diatom-bearing silty sediment from 0—1.6 m and 3.2 m to the base of the core. In the less diatomaceous interval in 
the middle, biogenic silica does not disappear completely. 


sorted sand indicates the importance of ice-rafting. 
In cores 9, 41, 27 and 37 sand is present in small 
amounts (up to 3%) and its lack of sorting suggests 
an ice-rafted origin. These cores also probably 
contain a small quantity of ice-rafted silt and clay 
as well, but the ice-rafted debris should not mask 
the effects of other transport processes. Surface 
circulation is clockwise around the gyre, as shown 
by the tracks of beset ships and buoys fixed in 
pack ice (Limbert et al., 1989; Wadhams et al., 
1989) as well as by the drift of icebergs (Swithin- 
bank et al., 1977). Bergs derived from the margins 
of the Weddell Sea thus tend to stay near the 
western margin as they drift north, and the rate 
of ice-rafted debris accumulation is expected to be 


higher over the western shelf and slope area and 
Jane Basin (Fig. la) than towards the centre of the 
basin. This may help to explain the relative lack 
of sand in core 44. In core 9 the overall sedimenta- 
tion rate is so low that ice-rafted sand, although 
accumulating extremely slowly, still constitutes 
1-2%. 


Volcanic ash 

Volcanic ash has made a variable but generally 
small contribution to sedimentation in the Jane 
Basin area. For Southern Ocean cores mainly east 
of 20°W, Cooke and Hays (1982) emphasised the 
transport of ash particles by sea ice, as opposed 
to direct settling from the atmosphere through the 
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water column. Seasonal sea ice may well have ash layers is random with respect to depth in core 
intervened between the eruption of ash and its and silica content (Fig. 9) and it has not so far 
final settling to the sea bed, but the Jane Basin proved possible to correlate the ash layers from 


cores offer no evidence for this. The occurrence of core to core. 
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. Summary of grain size and silica data, with palaeomagnetic events, inferred warm/cold periods, and tentative correlation between sites. 
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Biogenic silica 

In the surface sediments in Jane Basin the north- 
ward increase in the proportion of diatoms is 
related to the time extent of open water per year: 
3 months at core 38, with less than 1% of diatoms 
at the surface, and 5—6 months at core 37, with 
nearly 40% (Figs. 8 and 9). The samples with 
fewest diatoms exhibit the poorest preservation. If 
there is open water for 3 months or less at a site, 
biogenic silica production is apparently not suffi- 
cient to survive dissolution in the water column 
and at the sea bed (Pokras, 1986; Burckle and 
Cirilli, 1987). Thus zero biogenic silica in sediments 
need not mean year-round sea ice cover. I interpret 
the barren intervals in the cores to reflect periods 
of increased sea-ice cover relative to today, in 
agreement with previous studies (Hays et al., 1976; 
DeFelice and Wise, 1981; Cooke and Hays, 1982). 
Cores 40, 41, 27 and 37 thus record evidence for 
several long term N-S (or NE-SW) movements 
of the summer sea-ice edge. 


Bottom currents and the nepheloid layer 

Evidence for a nepheloid layer in the Weddell 
Sea comes from Hollister and Elder (1969) who 
reported ‘murky bottom water’ at 26 deep-sea 
camera stations between 60° and 75°S and 25° and 
55°W. None of the more recent oceanographic 
expeditions to this area has included nephelometer 
measurements. Sediment supply to any deep ocean 
basin involves a variety of mechanisms, but bottom 
nepheloid layers far from continental margin 
sources are largely maintained by resuspension of 
bottom sediments (McCave, 1986, and references 
therein). Thus in the northern Weddell Sea and 
Jane Basin, the size distribution of sediment in 
suspension is related much more closely to the 
strength of local currents than to the nature of 
sediment sources several hundred kilometres 
upstream. Resuspension of cohesive fine-grained 
sediments can be facilitated by the activities of 
epibenthic and burrowing organisms; resuspension 
events result from increased current velocity related 
to, for example, benthic storms (e.g. Spinrad and 
Zaneveld, 1982) or internal tides and waves (Dick- 
son and McCave, 1986). Initial (upstream) sources 
for the Weddell Sea nepheloid layer include: (1) 
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turbidity currents, (2) glacial meltwater and (3) 
pelagic input. 

(1) Turbidity currents from the continental 
slope. Where grounded ice extends to the shelf 
edge, basal transport and bulldozing of sediment 
over the shelf edge will tend to over-steepen the 
upper slope, resulting in slumping and initiation 
of turbidity currents. Where the ice shelf is not 
grounded, offshore transport of sediment by shelf 
currents can occur locally. The southern and west- 
ern Weddell Sea shelves are generally inaccessible 
because of pack ice, but studies in the Ross Sea, 
Pennell Coast and George V Coast by Dunbar 
et al. (1985) have documented winnowing in water 
depths down to 500 m with the removal of material 
finer than 3 @ (very fine sand); see also Anderson 
et al. (1980b). Fine-grained sediment may thus be 
delivered to the shelf edge and upper slope. Slope 
failure may occur during earthquakes or iceberg 
calving events (Powell, 1981; Eyles et al., 1985). 
As the turbidity flow wanes, material remaining in 
suspension can be entrained by bottom currents. 

(2) Glacial meltwater carrying suspended sedi- 
ment. This has been widely documented in the 
Arctic (review in Eyles et al., 1985) but is consid- 
ered less important in the Antarctic where most 
of the ice is frozen to bedrock (Drewry, 1986). 
Drewry and Cooper (1981) demonstrated that the 
basal debris in an ice shelf may all melt out close 
to the grounding line, and noted that bottom 
currents may transport the fine fraction towards 
the open sea. The removal of fine particles in 
suspension was invoked by Orheim and Elverhoi 
(1981) to explain the coarse texture of shelf and 
upper slope deposits in the southern Weddell Sea. 
At the front of the Ronne Ice Shelf (at 3 sites near 
the shelf break, in 450 to 700 m water depth), 
Foldvik et al. (1985a,b) measured tidal currents of 
up to 30 cm/s and a mean NW flow of 8 cm/s; and 
Elverhoi and Roaldset (1983) found up to 2 g/m? 
of suspended matter in shelf waters off the Filchner 
Ice Shelf. It is possible therefore that silt and clay 
carried in suspension in Ice Shelf Water are added 
to the nepheloid layer in Weddell Sea Bottom 
Water. Future cruises are planned to investigate 
this mechanism further. 

(3) Pelagic input from the sea surface. In the 
Antarctic, this is mainly biogenic silica and ice- 
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rafted material. Ice rafting is most important near 
the basin margin (see above); biogenic pelagic 
input occurs in open water only, being negligible 
beneath pack ice (Fischer et al., 1988). 

It is probably reasonable to assume that a 
complete range of grain sizes (at least within the 
fine sand-silt-clay range) is available for transport 
within the bottom nepheloid layer in the northern 
Weddell Sea. Pelagic supply (ice-rafted debris and 
biogenic silica) and turbidites originating from ice 
fronts should each supply unsorted material. With- 
out fluvial or wave reworking on the deep Antarctic 
continental shelf (Anderson et al., 1983) there is 
generally less sorting of sediment before it reaches 
the shelf edge than occurs at lower latitudes. 
Glacial—interglacial variations in supply are dis- 
cussed below. 

It has long been known that faster currents can 
carry larger sediment grains in suspension, and the 
relationships between flow power and sediment 
transport are reasonably well understood for 
steady flows and well-sorted non-cohesive sedi- 
ments (e.g. review in Miller et al., 1977). There are 
however very few data relating to natural, unsteady 
flows and fine-grained, poorly-sorted, mixed terrig- 
enous-biogenous cohesive sediments as found in 
the deep sea (McCave, 1984). Ledbetter and co- 
workers have used mean silt size to make inferences 
about present-day bottom current pathways and 
relative velocity changes in the Argentine Basin 
and Vema Channel (e.g. Ledbetter and Johnson, 
1976; Ledbetter, 1979, 1984, 1986; Ledbetter and 
Ellwood, 1980; Blaeser and Ledbetter, 1982), but 
in the absence of direct current measurements, 
only qualitative inferences could be made. Ander- 
son and Kurtz (1985) pointed out some of the 
shortcomings of using silt grain-size parameters to 
measure palaeospeed. For the texturally immature 
sediments in the Jane Basin area, the complete 
grain-size distribution should be considered, rather 
than a single parameter such as mean silt size. 

Suspended sediment transport in the deep Wed- 
dell Sea is clockwise around the gyre. Assuming 
that all grain sizes are available, the maximum size 
transported and the proportion of larger grains in 
suspension will increase with bottom current 
strength. In addition, deposition of finer sediment 
is relatively suppressed under stronger bottom 
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currents (McCave, 1985). The observed grain-size 
increase in surface sediment from the centre to the 
edge of the Weddell gyre (Table 3; Pudsey et al., 
1988) is consistent with increasing current speed 
at the basin margin. Abundant fine sand and silt 
in some intervals of cores 38 and 40 (Fig. 11) 
reflects past changes in sorting and transport by 
bottom currents, discussed below. 


Deposition 


In detail, the bottom topography of the northern 
Weddell Sea and Jane Basin is quite complex, with 
areas where the deep-water pathway narrows and 
flow is constricted. To maintain constant volume 
transport, flow must speed up in these areas and 
slacken again downstream of them. Areas of slack- 
ening flow are where deposition from suspension 
will occur. In the northern Weddell Sea, deposition 
is lateral to (south of) the region of strongest flow; 
this is analogous to the Argentine Basin (Ewing 
et al., 1971) and to sediment drifts such as the 
Faro Drift (Stow et al., 1986) and the Hatton and 
Gardar Drifts (McCave and Tucholke, 1986). 

An additional factor influencing deposition in 
this area may be biological productivity. The high 
seasonal phytoplankton production related to the 
receding ice edge (Smith and Nelson, 1986; Fischer 
et al., 1988) may enhance terrigenous deposition 
in the Jane Basin area, because at the end of the 
spring phytoplankton bloom much organic debris 
sinks in the form of marine snow which scavenges 
terrigenous grains from the nepheloid layer. Honjo 
(1982) has noted a similar phenomenon related to 
high coccolith productivity in the Panama Basin. 


Glacial—interglacial variations 


Time-scale 

It has not been easy to date the Jane Basin and 
northern Weddell Sea cores with any precision. 
They contain no carbonate, so foraminiferal and 
nannofossil biostratigraphy are not available, and 
variations in oxygen isotope ratio cannot be used. 
One has to rely on siliceous biostratigraphy (where 
silica is present), on palaeomagnetism and on 
lithological correlation with other, better dated, 
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cores. The evidence that the sediments described 
here are late Quaternary in age is as follows: 

(1) The 3.5 kHz profiles show thick, acoustically 
layered sequences in which the reflectors are paral- 
lel, without erosional unconformities or wedging- 
out of reflectors near the surface. There are also 
identifiable areas of bottom current scour, where 
hiatuses may be expected, but cores from these 
areas, such as 17 (Table 3) which contains win- 
nowed sandy-gravelly lags, have not been used for 
detailed study. 

(2) Diatoms, where present, belong to the Tha- 
lassiosira lentiginosa zone [Gersonde and Burckle, 
1990; the Coscinodiscus lentiginosus Zone of 
McCollum (1975), Weaver and Gombos (1981) 
and Ciesielski (1983)]. This represents 0 to 0.6 Ma. 
A high-resolution diatom stratigraphy has been 
developed for the northern Jane Basin-central Sco- 
tia Sea area by Jordan and Pudsey (1992); these 
authors correlate the upper diatomaceous interval 
in cores 27 and 37 (and probably 41) with oxygen 
isotope stage 1. and the underlying barren and 
diatomaceous intervals with stages 2 and 3. 

(3) In cores 27 and 37 the radiolarian Cyclado- 
phora davisiana exhibits downcore changes in 
abundance (Jordan and Pudsey, 1992) similar to 
those observed elsewhere in the Southern Ocean 
(Hays et al., 1976). The first subsurface abundance 
peak, correlated with the Last Glacial Maximum 
at 18 ka by Hays et al., occurs at 1.3 m in core 
27 and 1.6 m in core 37: the base of the upper 
diatomaceous interval. Unfortunately the southern 
cores contain too few radiolarians for species 
counts to be made. 

(4) Magnetic inclination measurements show 
that all cores are of normal polarity (high negative 
inclination), interpreted as _ Brunhes_ chron 
(O’Brien, 1989). Short intervals of low or positive 
inclination are found in all cores except 9 (Fig. 12). 
In core 9, of which only the Brunhes interval is 
discussed here, a reversal sequence extending down 
to the Olduvai event was measured (Pudsey et al., 
1988). At ODP Site 697, near core 41, the Brunhes-— 
Matuyama boundary was encountered at 30 mbsf 
and a reversed interval at 3—4.5 mbsf was interpre- 
ted as the Blake event (Shipboard Scientific Party, 
1988b; O’Brien, 1989). 

The data presented here are consistent with the 
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conclusion reached by Pudsey et al. (1988) and 
Pudsey (1990) that diatomaceous sediments are 
deposited during warm stages and barren sedi- 
ments during cold. If this is correct, then the 
reversed magnetic intervals (Fig. 12) may corre- 
spond to known events (Bleil and Gard, 1989) as 
follows: the event in core 44 may be the Blake 
event at 135 ka; the two events in core 41 may be 
the Lake Mungo at 30 ka and the Laschamp at 
about 40 ka; and the events in cores 38, 40, 27 
and 37 either the Lake Mungo or the Laschamp. 
It is not yet certain whether warm stage 3 is 
reflected as a diatomaceous/silty interval in all 
cores or whether the second silty interval downcore 
is stage 5. Further high resolution magnetic inclina- 
tion studies are in progress on some cores. It 
should be noted that even at high latitudes where 
magnetic inclination values are high and reversals 
are usually well-defined, not all brief reversed 
events are necessarily found in all cores (Bleil and 
Gard, 1989). In a core from the eastern Weddell 
Sea (slope terrace at 69°S, 6°W) Mackensen et al. 
(1989) also found that intervals of increased silica, 
in the form of radiolarians, correspond to oxygen 
isotope stages |, 5 and 7, 1.e. interglacial periods. 
Mackensen et al. found no reversed magnetic 
events in their continuous section representing 
0-250 ka. 


Glacial—interglacial variations in sedimentation 

In each of the cores 40, 41, 27 and 37 the 
diatomaceous intervals, interpreted to correspond 
to interglacial periods, contain more silt and the 
barren (glacial) intervals more clay. The more 
southerly cores, which contain only a trace of 
diatoms at the surface, show a similar silty—clayey 
alternation which I suggest also corresponds to 
interglacial—glacial cycles (Fig. 12). Reasons for 
the occurrence of siltier sediments during warmer 
periods may include climatically controlled 
changes in: (1) sediment supply, (2) transport and/ 
or (3) deposition in the Jane Basin area. 

(1) Sediment supply: processes dominant on the 
Antarctic shelf and slope have undoubtedly 
changed greatly between glacial and interglacial 
periods, but the changes to ‘upstream’ supply to 
the nepheloid layer are not necessarily directly 
reflected in distal, low-energy environments. With 
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the advance of grounded ice to the shelf edge at 
glacial maximum (Stuiver et al., 1981) abundant 
unsorted sediment would have been supplied to 
the upper slope, and more (and larger?) turbidity 
currents been initiated. The shelf winnowing and 
supply of fine material to the shelf edge, described 
above, would not have occurred; similarly Ice Shelf 
Water could not have formed by the same processes 
as at present (see Introduction). All glacial debris 
therefore was supplied along a line source near the 
shelf break. A higher proportion of coarse debris, 
up to boulder size, would have reached the slope 
during glacial maximum; though clearly material 
coarser than sand size cannot be incorporated into 
the nepheloid layer. If Weddell Gyre circulation 
had been maintained during glacial maximun, i.e. 
bottom currents had remained the same, one would 
expect the same range of grain sizes to reach the 
northern Weddell Sea (silt and clay in the nepheloid 
layer, with very fine sand at the gyre margin). The 
volume of sediment supply might increase since 
less would be deposited on the shelf. 

A minor contribution of sediment from ice- 
rafting may be discerned in cores 9, 41, 27 and 37 
(see above). The proportion of poorly-sorted sand 
does not vary systematically down these cores. 

(2) Transport: the presence of considerable 
amounts of clay throughout the cores at virtually 
all sites (except core 17, near Mooring II in the 
scour valley) implies that the northern Weddell 
Sea and Jane Basin have been a generally low- 
energy environment during the late Quaternary. 
Over a wider area, Ledbetter and Ciesielski (1986) 
found hiatuses to be rare in Brunhes age sediment 
in the South Atlantic sector of the Southern Ocean, 
consistent with bottom currents being insufficiently 
strong to cause erosion. The observed increase in 
clay content from each core top studied here to 
the underlying interval is unlikely to result from a 
change in supply (see above): if anything, /ess fine 
material should be supplied during glacial maxi- 
mum. It is more likely that the competence of the 
transporting current decreased and that less silt 
could be carried in suspension and one may infer 
from the data in Figs. 11 and 12 that there have 
been periodic velocity changes in AABW flow in 
the Jane Basin area. The core top (Holocene: 
missing in core 9) represents a relative velocity 
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maximum. The finer-grained interval underlying 
the silty core-top reflects slower bottom currents. 
In each of the six northern cores this finer-grained 
interval has a sand:silt:clay ratio of about 0:20:80, 
suggesting a rather uniform and low velocity over 
the whole area during the time represented. In fact 
this grain-size ratio is close to the values for surface 
sediment in cores 6 and 7 (Pudsey et al., 1988), 
near mooring IV. This implies that during the 
deposition of the fine-grained interval, current 
velocities near the gyre margin were comparable 
to present-day velocity near the centre, i.e. | cm/s 
or less (Table 3). Below this, grain size increases 
again to values comparable to the core top (in 
core 38, slightly coarser than the core top), suggest- 
ing currents similar to the present; and so on to 
the base of each core. 

(3) Deposition: local depositional processes are 
unlikely to act to change sediment texture on a 
glacial-interglacial time scale, The shape of the 
basin, i.e. location of narrow areas and scour 
valleys, remains constant. A change in phytoplank- 
ton productivity may alter the total amount of 
material scavenged from the water column by 
marine snow, but not its size distribution. 

The above considerations suggest that in the 
northern Weddell Sea and Jane Basin, bottom 
water flow was much reduced at glacial maximum 
relative to present interglacial conditions: flow 
speed near the margin of the Weddell Gyre may 
have been as little as one-tenth of present values. 
Climate-related changes in deep circulation and 
sediment supply and deposition are outlined in 
Fig. 13. One implication is that more fine sand 
should have been deposited in proximal areas (base 
of the continental slope) at glacial maximum, 
rather than being entrained in the nepheloid layer. 
However the inaccessibility of the southern and 
western Weddell Sea margins make it difficult to 
test this aspect of the model. 


Regional implications 


Evidence has been presented here for stronger 
deep circulation during interglacials, near the 
major source of AABW in the Weddell Sea. A 
number of studies further away from the AABW 
source, notably near the Vema Channel in the 
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in the area of the core/mooring transect may enhance deposition from the nepheloid layer (see text). (b) Inferred deep-water circulation and sediment sources in the 


Sea during glacial maximum. The ice sheet is shown grounded to the shelf edge (Stuiver et al., 1981) with a small ice cap on the South Orkney microcontinent (Sugden and 


Clapperton, 1977). 
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Argentine Basin, have also identified downcore 
grain-size changes in terrigenous hemipelagic sedi- 
ment; but even those studies incorporating the best 
stratigraphic control (Ledbetter, 1984; Johnson 
et al., 1984) have not found a straightforward 
relationship between current strength and glacial/ 
interglacial cyclicity in the Late Pleistocene. How- 
ever, the deep circulation in the Argentine Basin 
includes water masses derived from North Atlantic 
Deep Water and Circumpolar Deep Water, as well 
as AABW (Reid et al., 1977; Georgi, 1981). In 
both north and south polar regions, mechanisms 
of deep-water production may have changed sig- 
nificantly between glacial and interglacial times, 
both in terms of the amount of water produced 
and of its physical and chemical characteristics 
(review in Corliss et al., 1986). In areas where two 
or more water masses from distant sources mix, 
one should not necessarily expect a simple relation- 
ship between deep circulation and climate. It is 
important to understand the sediments in the main 
areas of deep-water formation before attempting 
ocean-wide climatic interpretations. 
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ABSTRACT 


McHugh, C.M., Ryan, W.B.F. and Hecker, B., 1992. Contemporary sedimentary processes in the Monterey Canyon—fan 
system. Mar. Geol., 107: 35—S0. 


A study of the Monterey Canyon and fan was conducted to investigate contemporary sedimentary activity using a camera 
sled, Alvin dives and Sea-Beam bathymetry. Physical characteristics and plan view morphology of the walls, terraces, thalweg 
floor and levees of the Monterey Canyon and fan, as well as the gullied and non-gullied regions of the adjacent continental 
slope have been studied. The canyon floor and fan valley thalweg channel from 2900 to 3500 m exhibited properties indicative 
of moderate to low energy conditions (weak currents, smoothed sea-bed, deposits of disintegrated kelp, bioturbated mud 
substrate, fecal pellets, absence of scour). Chemosynthetic communities consisting of clams and a pogonophoran, were found 
in the fan valley from 3000 to 3600 m. Local areas of rockfalls and slumps from the canyon and fan valley walls were not 
fresh (sedimented, abundantly colonized by benthic biota). Terraces and levee crests were mud-draped and bedrock exposures 
on canyon walls were encrusted by benthic organisms. Freshest disturbances were found in gullies on the adjacent continental 
slope where bedrock was scoured clean of sediment and loose debris. A major submarine slide detached from escarpments on 
the lower slope, and extends across the fan. The slide surface was mud-draped, hummocky, and contained bedforms with 
wavelengths up to 150 m and up to 10 m relief. The survey was conducted shortly before the Loma Prieta earthquake (October 
17, 1989) that caused substantial ground motion in on-shore regions of Monterey Bay. Any substantial sub-sea disturbances 
generated by the ensuing earthquake should be discernable from the pre-earthquake state by comparison with the deep-sea 
photographs and observations. 


the western North Atlantic passive margin (Shep- 
ard et al., 1979). The Congo Canyon and the 
Fraser Seavalley whose heads penetrate deeply into 
their associated coastal margins, have also been 


Introduction 


The extent of contemporary activity within sub- 
marine canyons and deep-sea fan systems is an 


area of extensive research for submarine geology. 
The significance of currents in canyon development 
has been studied by many investigators (Daly, 
1936; Mathews and Shepard, 1962; Heezen et al., 
1964; Shepard et al., 1979). Some of these investi- 
gations were carried out on canyons that head the 
coast and are located on tectonically active margins 
such as California (Shepard et al., 1979). Subma- 
rine canyons that indent the shelf but do not 
extend deep into the coast have been studied on 
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studied (Mathews and Shepard, 1962; Heezen 
et al., 1964; Shepard et al., 1979). Evidence that 
seismic events such as the 1929 Grand Banks 
earthquake may initiate large scale turbidity cur- 
rents and submarine mass-wasting were provided 
by Heezen and Ewing (1952), Piper et al. (1985) 
and Hughes-Clark (1988). Monterey Canyon is a 
suitable location to study contemporary erosional 
depositional processes because it has access to a 
large supply of sediment at its head. The head of 
Monterey Canyon is at the water front in Monterey 
Bay at the mouth of Elkhorn Slough. Sediment is 
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transported to the head of the canyon by rivers 
that drain the coastal highlands, longshore wave 
drift and the California current system, tidally 
driven flows, and indirectly by the ground motion 
of earthquakes (Wolf, 1969; Brownlie and Taylor, 
1981: Gorsline and Teng, 1989; Atwater, 1989). In 
the shelf and upper slope portion of the Monterey 
Canyon-—fan system, the principal features are its 
tributary canyons (Fig. 1). Presently, the most 
important tributaries are Carmel and Soquel 
Canyons (Greene et al., 1988). 
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Recent observations raise the possibility that 
there are flushing episodes in the submarine canyon 
system coincident with tidal surges and flooding 
of rivers. The head of the Monterey Canyon 
periodically fills with sediment and the fill disap- 
pears from time to time in coincidence with sea- 
sonal floods (Gorsline and Teng, 1989). Significant 
sediment failure and mass-wasting is occurring in 
the head of the canyon and in the walls of the 
lower canyon (Greene et al., 1988, 1989; Eittreim 
et al., 1989). In this area, earthquake shocks of 
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Fig. 1. Seabeam bathymetry (NOAA, 1989) showing location of surveyed regions, major canyon—fan valley systems and Sur slope 
and slide. Contour interval every 200 m. (A) Shepard meander and Monterey, Monterey East and Ascension Fan Valleys study 
area. Camera tow path, photograph, cold seep, A/vin dive release point and acoustic profile locations shown on the map. Contour 
interval every 50 m. (B) Lower Monterey Canyon—upper fan valley study area. Camera tow path, photograph and cold seep 
locations shown on the map. Contour interval every 50 m. (C) Surveyed region in Sur slope. Camera tow path, photograph, acoustic 
profile (C—C’) and camera depth profile (D—D’) locations shown on map. Contour interval every 100 m. 
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sufficient magnitude to initiate submarine slides 
and liquefaction of sediments are common and the 
products of these disturbances contribute to fan 
growth. 

In order to investigate the extent of canyon and 
fan valley activity a photographic survey was 
conducted from R/V Aflantis IJ. This study pro- 
vides a detailed description of the Monterey 
Canyon and fan system as it existed in October- 
November 1988, before the Loma Prieta earth- 
quake (October 1989). Photographs taken with a 
bottom-towed camera sled were employed to dis- 
tinguish fresh disturbances at the scale of bed- 
forms, sediment texture, microtopography and 
biology. Bottom towing provided near-continuous 








observation along extended (multi-km) transects 
(Figs. 1A, B and C). SeaBeam mapping was com- 
pleted a few months prior to the photographic 
survey. Preliminary observations from the sub- 
mersible dives were reported in Eittreim et al. 
(1989) and Embley et al. (1990). 


Geologic background 


The course of Monterey Canyon follows a sinu- 
ous path for 75 km through the shelf and down 
the slope to a depth of 3000 m, where the canyon 
intersects a large depositional apron known as the 
Monterey Fan (NOAA, 1989). The base of the 
continental slope near 3000 m of water depth is 
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generally accepted as the boundary between the 
canyon and fan settings (Shepard and Dill, 1966; 
Normark, 1970; Embley et al., 1990). In the shelf 
and slope the canyon walls are steep (more than 
30°) and are incised into indurated siltstones, sand- 
stones, limestones, granodiorites and metamorphic 
rocks (Martin and Emery, 1967). Below water 
depths of 3000 m the fan valley walls are gradual 
(less than 30°) and tend to be terraced. Monterey 
Fan continues another 400 km beyond the base of 
the slope to a depth of 4700 m where it merges 
with the abyssal plain (Normark and Gutmacher, 
1989). 

Although at present the major conduit of sedi- 
ment to the fan is believed to be Monterey and its 
tributary canyons, two major canyon—fan valley 
systems Ascension and Monterey have provided 
sediment to the fan in the past (Normark, 1970; 
Normark et al., 1985) (Fig. 1). The Ascension Fan 
Valley has eleven tributary canyons, all isolated 
from the Monterey Canyon system (Greene et al., 
1988). The fan itself is traversed by a long meander- 
ing channel, the deep water continuation of Monte- 
rey Canyon. Two striking attributes of the 


Monterey Fan Valley are its deep entrenchment 
into the fan apron and a large “‘horseshoe”’ bend 
between 3000 and 3500 m of water depth called 
the Shepard meander (Fig. 1A). Submarine fans 
that are predominately fine-grained (clay and silt) 
tend to have meandering valleys that are perched 
on their fan apron and confined by lateral levees 
(Flood et al., 1991; Feeley et al., 1990). Meanders 
are ubiquitous to fan valleys and typically the 
meander amplitude is less than a few kilometers 
(Damuth et al., 1983; Droz and Bellaiche, 1985; 
Kastens and Shor, 1985). Entrenchment has been 
observed on fan valleys, but its occurrence is not 
common (e.g. the Rhone fan valley; O’Connell, 
1986). The deep entrenchment on the Monterey 
Fan Valley is noteworthy and its association with 
a large meander invites a linkage between the two 
phenomena. The Monterey Fan Valley is believed 
to be at maximum entrenchment when its relief is 
300 m below the fan surface (Fig. 2). 

Normark (1970) has proposed that as the result 
of a collapse of their common levee, the path of 
the Monterey Fan Valley was diverted and com- 
bined with the Ascension Fan Valley. According 
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to Normark the Monterey Fan’s sediment supply 
has been provided by both the Ascension and 
Monterey drainage networks. The Ascension 
Canyon fan system, whose present head is stranded 
at the edge of the shelf, became less active when 
its sediment supply was diminished after a sea level 
rise. The Monterey Canyon fan system, indents 
the beach, has access to a contemporary supply of 
sediment and remains active. Subsequent down- 
cutting of the Monterey Fan Valley to form the 
entrenched channel has left the Ascension Fan 
Valley as a hanging tributary. Also, according to 
Normark, a subdued elongate depression on the 
Monterey Fan (called the Monterey East Fan 
Valley), that extends to the southwest from the 
convex side of the Shepard meander, is the aban- 
doned former course of the Monterey Fan Valley. 
This course was abandoned after the diversion 
when the Monterey Fan Valley combined and fed 
into the lower Ascension Fan Valley. 
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Fig. 2. Axial profile of the Monterey Fan Valley from 3180 to 
3680 m of water depth. Note “V” shaped cross-section and 
steep walls of the Monterey Fan Valley downslope of its 
confluence with the Ascension Fan Valley where the channel 
is deeply entrenched, and the ““U”’ shaped cross-sectional profile 
where the channel is not entrenched. The absence of significant 
knick points in the gradient profile for the Monterey Fan 
Valley indicates that the entrenchment has reached an equilib- 
rium with depositional processes. 


Greene et al. (1988) has proposed an alternative 
hypothesis to levee collapse. Instead a series of 
submarine slumps may have blocked the original 
course of Monterey Fan Valley, thereby initiating 
a levee breach which in turn led to the diversion 
of the Monterey flow into the path of the lower 
Ascension Fan Valley. In both hypotheses of diver- 
sion, the post-diversion valley path is steeper than 
the original course. In order to achieve an equilib- 
rium gradient, the valley is entrenched. 


Methods 
Data collection 


The photographic coverage of the Monterey 
Canyon-—fan system and adjacent continental slope 
consisted of six camera transects that covered more 
than 60 km of seafloor (Fig. 1A, B and C). Tracks 
from the bottom-towed camera sled were 
imprinted on the seafloor (Fig. 3A). The camera 
sled used for these tows (BABS) has been described 
by Hecker (1990). The oblique-angle pictures 
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Fig. 3. (A) Sixty kilometers of camera sled tracks were 
imprinted on the sea-bed. Possible disturbances to the seafloor 
triggered by the Loma Prieta earthquake (October 17, 1989) 
should be noted by overprinting of the camera sled tracks. 
Photo courtesy of W.R. Normark. (B) Two acoustic profiles 
were obtained. One acoustic profile represents the bottom echo 
of the pinger mounted on the wire. This profile has topographic 
resolution. The second profile represents the direct echo to the 
ship made by the pinger mounted on the sled. This profile has 
sub-bottom penetration. Trace above the acoustic profiles is 
the direct echo of the pinger on the wire. Acoustic profile B—B’ 
showing scarp in the Monterey East Fan Valley with wrinkled 


bedforms on its surface up to 8 m in amplitude. Location of 


acoustic profile shown in Fig. IA. 


obtained enhance the ability to identify geological 
bedforms and bottom textures. At a 15-s exposure 
rate and an average towing speed of 1.2 knots a 
picture was taken every 8 m along the camera 
track. More than 6000 photos were obtained dur- 
ing this survey. 

The on-bottom track of the towed camera sled 
was determined relative to the surface vessel using 
a combination of acoustic signal and internal on- 
bottom control. The internal control of the camera 
was provided by a pressure transducer (later con- 
verted to water depth) and the time of day to the 
nearest second; these were optically registered in 
digital format adjacent to each film frame. The 
acoustic signal was provided by two 12 kHz pingers 
transmitting at l-s intervals. One pinger was 
mounted on the sled and the other on the wire 
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(above a depressor) connecting the sled to the ship. 
The ship’s position was determined from continu- 
ously recorded Loran-C navigation. 


Data processing 


Camera position was determined by calculating 
horizontal separation between the ship and the 
sled, and plotting a range circle at 1/4 h intervals 
along the ship’s track. Within each range circle 
the camera depth was matched to the bathymetry 
and its position was plotted. The horizontal separa- 
tion of the ship from the sled was computed by 
triangulation using the camera depth and wire out. 
Since the camera is mounted on a sled and we 
determined the sled position relative to the ship, 
we were also able to determine the orientation of 
the photographs. 

Camera depth profiles were obtained by plotting 
the camera depths versus time; later converted to 
distance. The camera sled depth gives very high 
resolution profiles of seafloor topography. The 
field of view for each individual photograph is 
approximately | m at the bottom of the picture, 
3 m at the top and 3 m from bottom to top, 
although maximum range at the top is dependent 
on water turbidity. The field of view for each 
photograph covers an area of approximately 5 m7’. 

Two acoustic profiles were obtained along each 
tow (Fig. 3B). One acoustic profile represents the 
bottom echo of the pinger mounted on the wire 
above the depressor. Since the depressor was 20 
m above the sled, this profile has less penetration, 
but more topographic resolution than the sled 
pinger trace. The depressor was approximately 100 
m ahead of the sled, so geologic features on this 
profile are seen first. The second acoustic profile 
was made by the direct echo to the ship of the 
pinger mounted on the sled. This profile has more 
penetration but less topographic information since 
it is closer to the seafloor. Sub-bottom penetration 
ranges from | to 2 m down to 20 m (Ryan et al., 
1980). The trace above the acoustic profiles is the 
direct echo of the pinger on the wire. Since these 
acoustic profiles permit geological features to be 
observed with high spatial resolution, these traces 
can be used for geologic interpretation as long as 
the camera remains on bottom (80% of the time). 
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Lower Monterey Canyon—upper Fan valley (2700 
to 3100 m) 


The photographic coverage of this region con- 
sisted of two camera runs (#3 and +4) that 
covered the thalweg and the fan’s southeastern 
levee crest respectively. The thalweg of the lower 
Monterey Canyon and upper Monterey Fan is a 
current-smoothed and muddy environment with 
an abundance of traces of benthic activity (Fig. 4a). 
Currents have leveled benthic tracks, trails and 
mounds, but burrows are quite prominent. Active 
weak currents, are indicated by the orientation of 
the dorsal appendages of the populous inhabitant 
of this domain, the holothurian Scotoplanes glo- 
bosa. Light back-scattering indicates that this 
region has high concentrations of suspended par- 
ticulates (Fig. 4b). A large amount of partially 
decomposed algae (kelp) from the near-shore envi- 
ronment was concentrated in patches on the 
seafloor near 3100 m. A 12-m relief rocky escarp- 
ment at the base of the canyon wall attests to 
episodes of sediment failure and erosion. Large 
boulders (approximately 2 m in diameter) at the 
base of this escarpment were partially buried and 


4] 


covered with hydroids, giving the impression that 
this is a relatively old failure of the canyon wall 
(Fig. 4b). 

The southeastern levee crest at 2700 m is cut by 
gullies of up to 20-m relief. Photographs show that 
presently the levees are a low energy environment 
stirred by faunal activity, as evidenced by numer- 
ous tracks, trails, burrows, mounds and fecal pel- 
lets. The camera traversed a large topographic 
depression interpreted from the bathymetry to be 
a collapsed valley wall. 


Upper Monterey Fan Valley (3300 to 3500 m) 


The photographic coverage of this area consisted 
of two camera runs (# | and # 2) that traversed 
the levee crests, channel walls and floors. In the 
region of the Shepard meander the levee crests are 
overlain by a thick cover of mud and appear 
undisturbed. Tracks, trails, mounds and burrows 
are quite evident suggesting that neither major 
episodes of erosion nor deposition have occurred 
recently (Fig. 5a). Particulate suspended material, 
as evidenced from light back-scatter, appears to 
be less abundant in this region relative to the 
canyon environment. 

The thalweg at the meander bend is a “V” 





Fig. 4. Lower Monterey Canyon-upper fan valley regions. (a) Active weak currents are noted in the thalweg by the orientation of 
the dorsal appendages of the holothurian Scotoplanes globosa. The seafloor is smooth and muddy. (b) Mass-wasting in this region 
is not fresh. Boulders at the foot of a 12 m scarp are sedimented and covered by hydroid growths. There is a high concentration 


of suspended particulates. 
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Fig. 5. Upper Monterey and Monterey East Fan Valley regions. (a) The levee crests in the region of the Shepard meander are a 
low energy setting. Mounds, burrows, tracks and trails give this region an undisturbed appearance where neither major episodes of 
erosion nor deposition have occurred recently. (b) The thalweg floor in the Shepard meander region is covered with holothurian 
fecal pellets and scattered with talus blocks. (c) The Monterey channel floor downslope from the confluence of the Ascension and 
Monterey Fan Valleys appears smooth and muddy. (d) The smooth and muddy channel floor contrast sharply with a debris apron 
interpreted from the bathymetry to be talus from a collapsed wall. The deposit is formed by mud, small boulders and pebbles, 
abundant mounding, and it is extensively colonized by sessile organism. (e) Camera approaches scarp in Monterey East Fan Valley. 
(f) Evidence for mass-wasting in the Monterey East Fan Valley is found in a bowl-shaped depression at the base of a scarp. Talus 
blocks and bedrock outcrops are revealed by sponges and anemones that are restricted to hard surfaces. 
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shaped notch, muddy and scattered with talus 
blocks. The thalweg floor has a disturbed appear- 
ance and is covered with holothurian fecal pellets 
giving the sediment a very rough texture (Fig. 5b). 
The fan valley walls are cut by numerous stepped 
terraces (Fig. 6). Photographs and depth profiles 
show that the outside wall of the meander bend is 
very steep, 180 m high and has bedded strata. The 
entrenched fan valley thalweg channel is confined 
by its walls and it meanders within the broader 
channel. The along gradient profile of the Monte- 
rey Fan Valley thalweg channel from 3180 to 
3680 m, shows that the system is in equilibrium, 
as a result no major excavation and entrenchment 
are expected to occur (Fig. 2). The slope gradually 
diminishes from 0.3° to 0.17°. 

Downslope of its confluence with the Ascension 
Fan Valley, the floor of the Monterey Fan Valley 
is smooth and muddy (Fig. 5c). A debris apron 
consisting of talus from a collapsed valley wall 
was Observed on the floor of the fan valley. The 
camera depth profile and photographs of this 
region show that this deposit is 15 m in elevation 
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Fig. 6. Camera depth profile (run #2) along Monterey and 
Monterey East Fan Valleys. (A) Monterey Fan Valley terraces, 
broad thalweg, levee crests, ““V” shaped thalweg and steep 
outside meander wall. In the Monterey East Fan Valley the 
camera descended a scarp (~ 100 m) with wrinkled bedforms 
on it surface and into a bowl shaped depression. (B) Acoustic 
profile A—A’ of stepped terraces: 30 and 5 m in height. Location 
of profile is shown in Fig. IA. 
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and the debris consists of rounded pebbles, angular 
rock fragments and large boulders (Fig. 5d). 


Monterey East Fan Valley (3300 to 3500 m) 


The Monterey East Fan Valley is a tranquil 
depositional environment characterized by a thick 
surficial cover of mud. The sea-bed has a generally 
disaggregated appearance due to the activity of 
benthic organisms, evidenced by abundant bur- 
rows, mounds, tracks, trails and fecal debris. 
Wrinkled bedforms or ridges of up to 8 m in 
amplitude are seen in the depth profile, acoustic 
profile and were photographed as the camera 
descended through a 100 m scarp into a bowl- 
shaped depression (Figs. 6A, 3b and Se). The 
terrain at the base of the depression is scattered 
with boulders that are heavily sedimented. Sponges 
and anemones are found attached to large boulders 
and isolated patches of bedrock (Fig. 5f). The 
Monterey East Fan Valley contains a linear series 
of bowl-shaped escarpments surrounding local 
depressions downslope from the one crossed by 
the camera sled (NOAA, 1989). 


Lower slope (2500 to 3200 m) 


The camera depth profile of the lower slope 
between 2500 and 2600 m (run #4 5), shows a 
rugged, undulating terrain of gullies that reach up 
to 30 m relief. The photographs show gullies and 
an environment characterized by a muddy seafloor 
disturbed by biological activity and carpeted by 
brittle stars (Fig. 7a). 

On the lower continental slope and upper rise, 
between 2600 and 3200 m (run # 6), the camera 
crossed the detachment zone and associated debris 
flows of a major submarine slide. The Sur slide 
extends from the lower continental slope and cov- 
ers more than 1000 km? of the fan surface (Norm- 
ark and Gutmacher, 1988). Between 2600 and 
3000 m the slope is sculpted with chutes that are 
initiated at steep amphitheatre shaped escarpments 
up to 100 m high. These chutes connect in a chain 
sequence and debouch onto hummocky and wrink- 
led lobate debris aprons (up to | km in length) on 
the continental rise (Fig. 8). Photographs from the 
floors and walls of these chutes show clean boul- 
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Fig. 7. Extensive mass-wasting characterizes the lower continental slope and upper rise. (a) Rugged and gullied terrain covered by 
mud and carpeted by brittle stars. (b) Boulders beneath scarps in the Sur slide detachment zone. Clean boulders with no sessile life 


or evidence of degradation reveal the freshness of mass-wasting. 
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Fig. 8. Camera depth profile along the lower Sur slope and fan 
(run #6). The slope is sculpted by a chain sequence of gullies 
and chutes that terminate in lobate debris aprons. Wrinkled 
terrain in the fan forms part of the Sur slide surface. 


ders and bedrock outcrops with no evidence of 
degradation or attached fauna (Fig. 7b). These 
charcteristics are indicative of relatively recent 
excavation by mass-wasting events (Hecker, 1982). 

The camera crossed a wrinkled terrain at the 
base of the continental slope (Fig. 9). The wrinkled 
bedforms or ridges are on the surface of the Sur 
slide documented by Normark and Gutmacher 
(1988) and begin at a depth of 3215 m continuing 
for 2.5km to a depth of 3230 m (Fig. Ic). These 
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Fig. 9. Wrinkled bedforms in Sur slide region. (A) Acoustic 
profile of wrinkled terrain C—C’. Bedforms have wavelengths 
from 40 to 150 m, and can be up to 10 m in amplitude. 
Location of acoustic profile is shown in Figs. 1C and 9B. (B) 
Camera depth profile D—D’ (see Fig. 1C for location) showing 
wrinkled terrain. Also shown is location of C-—C’ acoustic 
profile (see Fig. 9A). 


ridges are parallel to sub-parallel to the regional 
contours (NOAA, 1989). Their height ranges 
from | to 10 m, their wavelengths are from 40 to 
150 m and they decrease in amplitude downslope 
(Fig. 9). 
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Chemosynthetic communities 


Chemosynthetic communities were found within 
the Monterey and Ascension Fan Valleys (Fig. lA 
and B). These findings were reported by Embley 
et al. (1990) and Rau et al. (1990). These communi- 
ties consisted of aggregations of two clams, Cal/yp- 
togena_ phaseoliformis and Solemya sp. and a 
pogonophoran (genus Polybrachia). The 6'°C 
values from the Calyptogena tissue are similar to 
those of other Calyptogena which are known to 
be dependent on sulfide-based chemoautotrophic 
symbionts (Embley et al., 1990; Rau et al., 1990). 
The organic/inorganic carbon measured from sedi- 
ment obtained in close proximity to a clam com- 
munity using Verardo et al. (1990) techniques 
ranged from 0.47 to 0.68% of the total weight. 
These values are similar to the 0 to 1.4% organic 
carbon measured at DSDP Leg 5 Sites 32 through 
36 (Vallier, 1970). Sites 32—36 are in the general 
location in the Northeast Pacific Ocean as this 
study. Sites 35 and 36 were drilled at a similar 
depth (~3200 m). The organic carbon values in 
the Monterey Fan are low and common to the 
region, suggesting that the food supply for these 
communities is not in the sediment, but rather that 
it is provided by H,S-enriched fluids possibly 
seeping from the walls and floor of the fan valley. 


Discussion 


Contemporary sedimentary and morphological 
features of the Monterey Canyon-—fan system and 
adjacent slope contain two major types of ero- 
sional/depositional environments. These settings 
are identified by combining data on active pro- 
cesses and substrate texture: (1) moderate and high 
energy where active sedimentary processes are 
observed, and (2) low energy where a tranquil 
depositional environment with no evidence of 
recent disturbance is observed. Both environments 
have been greatly modified by mass-wasting pro- 
cesses. 


Moderate—high energy 


We interpret the Monterey Canyon upper fan 
valley as a moderate energy region where active 
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sedimentation processes are occurring. The pres- 
ence of contemporary sedimentary activities is 
revealed by: (1) visible amounts of suspended 
particulates, (2) currents inferred from benthic 
organisms, and (3) relatively fresh algal redepos- 
ition and indirectly by the smooth thalweg floor 
in spite of the high amount of benthic activity. 
There is abundant sediment in suspension, as seen 
from light backscatter observations, in the lower 
Monterey Canyon upper fan valley down to a 
depth of 3100 m. Everywhere else in the surveyed 
region suspended particle concentrations are less 
abundant. If suspended particulate matter is being 
deposited within the canyon setting, mud would 
carpet the sea-bed. Traces of benthic organisms as 
tracks, trails and mounds would be easily 
imprinted on the seafloor, giving the sea-bed a 
disturbed appearance. Yet, in the moderate energy 
setting the thalweg appears muddy and leveled 
throughout, even though there is a profusion of 
benthic biota. This suggests that currents may be 
stirring the water column and smoothing the 
seafloor. The flow of weak currents is also con- 
firmed by the orientation of the dorsal appendages 
of the holothurian Scotoplanes globosa. 

The heads of Monterey and Carmel Canyons 
come to within 8km and a few hundred meters 
respectively, of extensive kelp forests (algae) found 
along the nearby Monterey Peninsula (C. Harrold, 
pers. commun., November 1988). It appears that 
the kelp is being reworked and transported down 
through the Monterey Canyon and onto the fan 
to a depth of 3100 m. The sediment (and entrained 
kelp) are being deposited as the flow exits the 
steeper slope and encounters the more gradual 
gradient of the fan setting. A high energy environ- 
ment is found in the adjacent slope where extensive 
mass-wasting and the freshest disturbances were 
observed. The slope high energy environment will 
be discussed in the mass-wasting section. 


Low energy 


Sediments of the levee crests, channel floors and 
walls of the Monterey Fan Valley in the region of 
the Shepard meander, downslope from its conflu- 
ence with the Ascension Fan Valley and of the 
Monterey East Fan Valley are muddy, generally 
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fine-grained and greatly disturbed by the activity 
of benthic organisms. We interpret these areas as 
a low energy, tranquil, depositional setting. There 
is no evidence in the photographs of active pro- 
cesses within the recent past except for hemipelagic 
sedimentation that reaches the bottom after being 
recycled in the water column. In addition, recent 
sediment is also derived from fine terrigenous 
particulates stirred in suspension in the canyon 
head, upper canyon axis and nearshore and shelf 
environments, that are slowly being deposited as 
hemipelagic sedimentation preferentially along the 
canyon—fan valley floor. 

Although the general appearance of the sediment 
suggests recent low energy conditions, intermittent 
turbidity currents (events occurring at approximate 
100 to 1000 year intervals) must continue to reach 
this region of the fan. Cores from the western 
levee of the Monterey Fan Valley downslope of 
its confluence with the Ascension Fan Valley show 
turbidity overflows with latest Pleistocene datums 
at 14.5 and 10.5 kyr and Holocene sediment (Brun- 
ner and Ledbetter, 1987; Normark and Gut- 
macher, 1989). Sediment cores taken at the 
intersection of Monterey and Monterey East Fan 
Valleys and from the axis of the Monterey East 
Fan Valley have sand units of Holocene age indi- 
cating that some recent turbidity overflow has 
occurred (Hess and Normark, 1976). 

Southwest of the Shepard meander the levees 
are sculpted with extremely large wavelength 
(approximately 3 km), low relief (20 m) bedforms 
interpreted as megawaves (NOAA, 1989). A sim- 
ilar field of abyssal waves was mapped in the 
northwestern levee of the Monterey Fan Valley 
and their origin was attributed to large turbidity 
currents overflowing the levee (Normark et al., 
1980). Comparable fields of abyssal sediment 
waves have been also mapped in the Magdalena 
fan, the Moroccan continental rise and northeast- 
ern South America (Bouma and Treadwell, 1975; 
Jacobi et al., 1975; Embley and Langseth, 1977). 


Mass-wasting 
Evidence for mass-wasting in the lower Monte- 


rey Canyon and upper-fan is seen in collapsed 
canyon and fan walls with development of rock- 
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slides and debris aprons. The debris in these 
regions is not fresh. Bedrock exposures on canyon 
walls were colonized with anemones and sponges 
and sedimented to varying degrees. Debris from 
collapsed walls was also abundantly colonized and 
encrusted with organisms. 

Photographs suggest that the Monterey East 
Fan Valley is not an active conduit of sediment 
transport from Monterey Fan Valley and that it 
has been modified by mass-wasting. The Scripps- 
MPL Deep-Tow Instrument was towed across the 
Monterey East Fan Valley in 1970 (Spiess and 
Tyce, 1973) and showed an amphitheater-shaped 
depression with a wrinkled terrain on its surface 
(Hess and Normark, 1976). These wrinkles resem- 
ble, in size and configuration, rotational slump 
ridges seen in Sea MARC I sonar imagery from 
the Western Mediterranean (O’Connell et al., 
1985). They also resemble the “thumbprint” ridges 
seen on the Laurentian continental slope off east- 
ern Canada near the 1929 Grand Banks Earth- 
quake epicenter, which are attributed to the 
downslope movement of unstable surficial sedi- 
ments (Piper et al., 1985). In the Mississippi fan 
arcuate ridges transverse to a debris flow direction 
formed when the flow was constrained by bathy- 
metric obstacles (Kastens and Shor, 1985). In the 
Monterey East Fan Valley, mass-wasting has 
resulted in the excavation of the fill of the former 
valley that became cut-off during the formation of 
the Shepard meander. Mass-wasting was probably 
triggered by turbidity currents overflowing the 
levee, and the wrinkles in the Monterey East 
environment are probably pressure ridges formed 
by the downslope movement of unstable surficial 
sediment. We suggest that the loading of the 
megawaves in the Monterey East Fan Valley may 
be a triggering mechanism for the formation of 
the linear sequence of bowl-shaped depressions 
seen in the bathymetry. 

Outside of the canyon fan system the slope 
appears to be locally transformed by mass-wasting 
processes. The slope between 2500 and 2700 m 
contains numerous gullies that may be the precur- 
sor to larger landslides and debris-flows with devel- 
opment of head-wall detachment cliffs. Chutes and 
slope canyons are formed in the lower slope from 
2700 to 3100 m. The wrinkled bedforms on the 
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Sur slide surface near 3200 m, are most likely 
pressure ridges generated during the movement. 
We suggest that the wrinkled terrain formed due 
to shear stresses during debris flow emplacement 
as in the Mississippi Fan (Kastens and Shor, 1985). 


Contemporary erosional/depositional processes in 
the Monterey Canyon fan valley system and 
adjacent slope 


Our present data set indicates that the Monterey 
Canyon and the fan valley down to 3100 m are 
being modified by active sedimentary processes, 
while the Monterey Fan Valley downslope from 
3100 m may only be affected intermittently by 
turbidity flows (events occurring approximately at 
100 to 1000 year intervals). Monterey Canyon 
heads the nearshore and has access to a large mass 
of sediment that is transported down the canyon 
axis. Part of these sediments are indirectly supplied 
by the California climate that consists of short wet 
winters and long dry summers, and does not 
promote the growth of stabilizing vegetation 
(Brownlie and Taylor, 1981). Therefore, during the 
rainy periods there is a large amount of sediment 
stripping. These sediments are carried into the 
drainage basins and canyon axis (Gorsline and 
Teng, 1989). Another source of sediment for the 
Monterey Canyon are the strong seasonal upwell- 
ings driven by wind stress and interaction between 
the California current and the coastal bathymetry. 
The upwelling transports sediment up and down 
the canyon axis (Emery, 1960; Hickey, 1979). 
Tidally-driven flows also form part of the complex 
canyon circulation. 

The large influx of sediment and the presence 
of strong currents can initiate slumping of upper 
canyon sediments and turbidity currents in Monte- 
rey Canyon. Turbidity flows stir sediment into 
suspension carrying it to the lower canyon. Similar 
events (strong currents, tides and turbidity currents 
that initiate mass-wasting) are well documented 
for La Jolla and Scripps Canyons also located on 
the California coast (Inman, 1970; Shepard and 
Marshall, 1973). Recent observations from Alvin 
indicate that the walls of the canyon are actively 
undergoing mass-wasting and that there are strong 
up and down canyon currents (Eittreim et al., 
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1989). If strong enough turbidity currents develop, 
they may flow for several days reaching further 
segments of the fan valley (Reynolds, 1987). These 
intermittent but far-reaching turbidity currents not 
only erode and deposit sediment in the the fan 
thalweg, but will also undercut the fan valley walls, 
triggering slumps and rockslides. 

Another process that affects the thalweg area of 
the Monterey and Ascension Fan Valleys may be 
inferred from the presence of numerous seeps with 
their attendant chemosynthetic communities. The 
seeps are intermittent features, that appear to only 
develop on newly cut areas of the thalweg floor 
and walls (Embley et al., 1990). The nutrients to 
the seeps were not found in the sediment and 
appear to derive from seeping fluids. Water sources 
supplying nutrients to the seeps are as yet uniden- 
tified. The effects of the seeps on slope stability is 
uncertain, but their presence must be considered 
in any overview of sedimentary processes. 


Earthquake induced submarine failures 


Earth-shocks of the appropriate magnitude will 
undoubtedly contribute to mass-wasting by trig- 
gering slides, debris flows, or by initiating turbidity 
currents that may result from slumping and lique- 
faction of sediment. Earthquake-induced subma- 
rine failures in tectonically active regions as 
California have been well documented (Houtz, 
1952; Houtz and Wellman, 1962; Menard, 1964; 
Coulter and Migliaccio, 1966). Normark and Gut- 
macher (1988), suggest that because of the young 
age of the Sur slide, and the relatively low sedi- 
mentation rate on the adjacent margin, the slide 
was probably triggered by an earthquake. The 
October 17, 1989, magnitude 7.1 Loma Prieta 
earthquake, was located in the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains approximately 50 km from the head of Mon- 
terey Canyon. As a result of the earthquake, 
liquefaction of sediments destroyed buildings and 
other structures near the head of Monterey 
Canyon. The liquefaction of sediments and fresh 
slump scarps (3 to 6 m high and up to 100 m long) 
were linked to the earthquake, up to a depth of 
12 m and on the upper south wall of Monterey 
Canyon (Greene et al., 1991). Further off-shore 
disturbances generated by the earthquake should 
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be distinguishable from pre-earthquake seafloor 
conditions by comparison with the deep sea photo- 
graphs and by observation of camera sled tracks 
imprinted on the seafloor. 


Conclusions 


The photographic survey provided evidence of 
active processes in the lower Monterey Canyon-— 
upper fan valley axes, where currents have 
smoothed the thalweg and deposited sediment and 
disintegrated kelp from the nearshore environ- 
ment. The fan valley levee crests and channel walls 
and floor are low energy, tranquil depositional 
environments with a thick cover of mud that is 
stirred by benthic faunal activities. The fan walls 
in the region of the Shepard meander are primarily 
erosional and carved by stepped terraces. Wall 
outcrops are bedded and colonized by benthic 
organisms. The upper Monterey Fan Valley gradi- 
ent is in equilibrium and no further major excava- 
tion is expected. Mass-wasting processes, such as 
slumps and rock-slides, erode the canyon and fan 
walls depositing sediment on the floors. Talus 
found in these regions does not appear fresh: it is 
sedimented and abundantly colonized and 
encrusted by benthic organisms. Locally, seeps 
control the establishment of specialized benthic 
communities along the lower canyon and fan 
valley, however seep-controlled erosion or cemen- 
tation has not been noted. The Monterey East Fan 
Valley has been modified by mass-wasting pro- 
cesses; photographs suggest it is an abandoned 
environment, covered by mud and greatly dis- 
turbed by benthic organisms. 

The adjacent Sur slope is interpreted as a high 
energy environment that has been recently modi- 
fied by mass-wasting processes. Photographs of 
the floors and walls of larger gullies and chutes 
show the freshness of mass-wasting (bedrock 
outcrops and talus devoid of sediment and 
attached organisms). Slope failures cause land- 
slides and debris-flows with wrinkled terrains. Such 
sediment displacement causes scouring and devel- 
opment of headwall cliffs, larger gullies, chutes 
and slope canyons. Earthquakes of the appropriate 
magnitude will generate disturbances and contrib- 
ute to the observed mass-wasting. If the ground 
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motion generated by the Loma Prieta earthquake 
indirectly caused seafloor disturbances in the Mon- 
terey Canyon and fan regions, it should be noted 
by comparing with pre-earthquake (1988) obser- 
vations. 
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ABSTRACT 


Sussko, R.J. and Davis, R.A., Jr., 1992. Siliciclastic-to-carbonate transition on the inner shelf embayment, southwest Florida. 
Mar. Geol., 107: 51-60. 


The inner shelf embayment adjacent to southwest Florida is a low energy system which displays a distinct and demonstrable 
transition from dominantly siliciclastic sediments in the north to virtually pure biogenic carbonates in the south. Sediment 
sources are littoral transport from the north, autochthonous biogenic debris, a modest input from land-derived runoff and a 
small amount from reworking of older strata. 

Siliciclastic sediments are well-sorted, fine quartz sand and terrigenous and biogenic mud which is concentrated along the 
coast of the southern half of the 90 km coast where it accumulates from adjacent terrigenous sources. Biogenic carbonate 
ranges from mud to gravel in size and is dominated by sand and gravel. The transition zone between the siliciclastic and 
carbonate sediments covers only about 10 km and trends NNW-SSE with a south-extending lobe of siliciclastic material along 
the coast. 

This detailed documentation of regional change in sediment texture and composition along with the geographic distribution 
provides data for application to the stratigraphic record. Such siliciclastic—carbonate transitions are quite important for 


example in the Cambro-Ordovician of the Upper Mississippi Valley and the Cretaceous of Central Texas. 


Introduction 


The stratigraphic record contains numerous 
examples of mixed siliclastic and carbonate com- 
position that represent a variety of geologic ages. 
Examples include the Cambro-Ordovician of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley (Ostrom, 1964; Davis, 
1966; Dott and Byers, 1981), the Mississippian of 
the central craton (Wescott, 1982) and the Creta- 
ceous of Central Texas (Bebout and Loucks, 1977; 
Inden and Moore, 1983). Recent symposia and 
special volumes have been devoted to this topic 
(e.g. Doyle and Roberts, 1987). 

Modern shelf environments display this mixture 
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and transition from one type to the other through- 
out various, mostly low-latitude, parts of the globe. 
Prominent examples are the southern Gulf of 
Mexico and Yucatan shelf, the northwest shelf of 
Australia, and the Great Barrier Reef shelf system 
(Scholle et al., 1983). Another commonly cited 
example, but heretofore undocumented in detail, 
is the southwest shelf embayment of Florida. This 
report summarizes the sedimentology of this inner 
shelf system with special attention given to the 
transition from siliciclastic to carbonate sediment 
provinces. 

The southwest Florida shelf environment is sim- 
ilar to what most authors envision for shallow 
epeiric seas (e.g. Irwin, 1965; Heckel, 1972). For 
this reason, it provides analog information for 
modeling the depositional systems of mixed silic- 
iclastic—carbonate environments in ancient shallow 
seas. 
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General setting 


The southwest Florida inner shelf embayment 
as considered here, extends from Cape Romano 
in the north to Cape Sable in the south, a distance 
along the coast of approximately 120 km (Fig. 1). 
This shelf embayment is bounded on the north by 
a coastal barrier island system, landward by the 
Ten Thousand Islands—Big Cypress Swamp-—Ever- 
glades system of south Florida, and by Florida 
Bay on the south. The outer limit is here considered 
to be the 10 m isobath which averages 42 km from 
the coast (Fig. 1). 

This inner shelf embayment is a gently sloping, 
low-energy, Open marine environment with an 
average gradient of about 1:2500. Local relief on 
the shelf floor is low; typically only a few decime- 
ters where exposed limestone surfaces are irregular. 
The adjacent coastal area consists of mangrove 























Fig. |. Location map of inner shelf off southwestern Florida 
showing bathymetry. Sediment sample locations shown by 
heavy dots 
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islands and swamps which are dissected by numer- 
ous creeks and streams. Small shell beaches are 
present on exposed islands. The only extensive and 
well developed beach system is the multiple cuspate 
foreland complex which comprises the Cape Sable 
area (Fig. 1). Other significant coastal sand accu- 
mulations are in the vicinity of Cape Romano 
where beaches and subtidal shoals are prominent. 


General geology 


The area is located in the Florida Peninsula 
sedimentary province of the Gulf of Mexico Basin. 
This province is characterized by a broad, low- 
relief plateau with steep margins and is dominated 
by carbonates and evaporites (Enos and Perkins, 
1977). Unconsolidated sediments in the inner shelf 
of the southwest portion of this plateau are 
underlain by the Pleistocene Miami Formation 
and the Pliocene Tamiami Formation. Both units 
are interpreted as having accumulated in a shallow, 
low-energy, carbonate shelf environment (Enos 
and Perkins, 1977). Stratigraphic information from 
high-resolution seismic data indicates that the 
unconsolidated sediments on this platform are 
resting on an eroded karstic sequence (Holmes, 
1985) of Miocene—Pleistocene age which dips 
gently to the south (Enos and Perkins, 1977). 

According to Enos and Perkins (1977), the 
Miami Limestone is absent along the coast and 
throughout the northern half of the study area. In 
these areas the Tamiami Formation underlies the 
Holocene sequence. In the study area the Tamiami 
is a grayish-white to tan, fossiliferous, quartzitic 
grainstone. 

The Ten Thousand Islands area has formed 
during the past 3000 years as the result of late 
Holocene progradation of oyster reef and man- 
grove islands after an initial transgressive Holocene 
sequence (Parkinson, 1989). Stratigraphic data on 
the central coastal area show a generally transgres- 
sive sequence capped by late Holocene mangrove 
peats and muds (Scholl, 1964). The Cape Sable 
area is a series of Holocene prograding cuspate 
forelands composed of biogenic skeletal sands and 
fine gravels (Roberts et al., 1977). These take the 
form of coastal barriers with shallow lagoons on 
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the landward side which contain abundant and 
extensive algal mat accumulations (Gebelin, 1977). 


Holocene sea level history 


Most data indicate that sea level has been rising 
throughout south Florida for nearly 7000 years 
(Scholl et al., 1969; Shier, 1969). It is estimated that 
up until 3000 years before present, sea level was 
rising about 25 cm/century and since that time it 
has slowed to about 4 cm/century (Wanless, 1982). 

There have been numerous reports documenting 
upbuilding and progradation of the coast during 
this slowly rising sea level. Scholl and Stuiver 
(1967) determined that the rate of sediment accu- 
mulation kept up with the sea level rise during the 
later part of the Holocene transgression. Shier 
(1969) found that vermetid reefs have vertically 
accreted about 3 meters during the past 3000 years 
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Fig. 2. Isopach map of Holocene sediments in the southwest 
Florida shelf embayment. This map is based on 58 vibracores, 
handheld cores and observations by divers. 
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in the Ten Thousand Islands area. Parkinson’s 
(1989) recent work is in general agreement and 
also shows substantial simultaneous seaward pro- 
gradation. In the area of Cape Sable the shoreline 
has prograded about 8km during the Holocene 
(Enos and Perkins, 1977). All of this vertical 
aggradation and progradation must have taken 
place during the slowly rising seal level of the past 
3000 years. Rates of rise prior to that time did not 
permit establishment and stabilization of man- 
grove communities (Spackman et al., 1964) which 
were present as evidenced by the peats. 

Enos and Perkins (1977) determined that about 
4500 years ago flooding of Florida Bay began 
where the bedrock floor is about 10 m below 
present-day sea level. This corresponds to the outer 
limit of the study area. Radiocarbon dating of 
peats taken from below the Cape Romano shoals 
at 7.9 m and 4.9 m below present sea level give 
dates of 6470 RCYBP and 5730 RCYBP respec- 
tively (Klay, 1989). This indicates that either 
flooding took place much earlier in the north or 
that one of the interpretations is incorrect. It 
should be noted that the submergence curve for 
this area lacks control after about 1000 yr B.P. 
Approximate present sea level could have been 
attained any time in the interim. 


Holocene stratigraphy 


The distribution of Holocene sediments across 
the southwest shelf embayment shows a distinct 
trend from relatively thick muddy and shelly sands 
in the north (Fig. 2) to a discontinuous shelly 
pavement over the Pleistocene limestone in the 
south. Thickest sequences are associated with the 
tidal sand ridges south of Cape Romano. There is 
a thinning into Gullivan Bay but at least 2 m of 
Holocene sediment is present offshore of the Ten 
Thousand Islands. A coastal lobe of at least 1 m 
in thickness extends down to Cape Sable but 
beyond about 5 km in the offshore direction the 
Holocene is nearly absent throughout the southern 
two-thirds of the study area (Fig. 2). 


Processes 


This inner shelf system is one of the lowest energy 
open marine shelf systems in the world. Mean 
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annual wave height at the coast is 10—15 cm (Tan- 
ner, 1960) with offshore wave heights near 50 cm 
(U.S. Naval Weather Command, 1975). Fetch is 
quite limited from all but the southwest, however, 
most relatively large waves which enter the west 
Florida shelf come from the north as the result of 
passage of cold fronts during the winter. Hurri- 
canes enter the Gulf with irregularity but may pro- 
vide severe wave conditions from the southwest 
and west (Tanner, 1961; Perlmutter, 1978). 

Tides are microtidal along the coast although 
they are among the highest on the Florida Gulf; 
spring range is up to 1.3 m in the north and 
decreases to about 0.4 m near Cape Sable. Because 
of the very low wave energy, this is a tide- 
dominated coast except at Cape Sable (Davis, 
1989). Tidal currents on the open shelf have been 
monitored as part of this study. Low current 
velocities and wave influence in the shallow water 
provided inconclusive data on time—velocity pat- 
terns. Maximum velocity was 17 cm/s at one meter 
above the bed in a depth of 3 m, some 5 km from 
the coast in the central part of the study area. The 
northern area has stronger tidal currents with 
values over 30 cm/s between the Cape Romano 
shoals and the coast (Jewell, 1987). 

Runoff from adjacent land areas via the numer- 
ous short rivers that drain southwest Florida 
(Fig. 1) varies in both space and time. This area 
experiences a marked seasonal precipitation cycle 
with most of the moisture coming between late 
June through late September. There is almost no 
rainfall during the spring and only a modest 
amount associated with frontal passages in the 
winter. A hurricane could bring several tens of 
centimeters of precipitation in a few days. The 
result is that both runoff and tidal action transports 
fine sediments from the land and coastal areas to 
the inner shelf. In the Ten Thousand Islands area 
the rivers do not reach the open marine environ- 
ment and most of the sediment is trapped in this 
dense mangrove island complex. In the southern 
two-thirds of the area, the rivers empty directly 
on the open coast (Fig. 1). 


Previous investigations 


Holmes and Evans (1963) investigated the sur- 
face sediment of the Gullivan Bay area. They 
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found that organic debris was relatively high and 
that it was provided by the mangrove swamps and 
related vegetated paralic environments. They also 
found a general relationship between grain size 
and physical energy in the Ten Thousand Islands 
with quartz sand and shell debris concentrated in 
tidal channels and organic debris in the protected 
areas. There is a general increase in grain size 
away from the shore and an increase in shell 
content to the south and west of Cape Romano 
to a depth of 3 m, the seaward limit of their 
sampling (Holmes and Evans, 1963). The Cape 
Romano shoals display a predictable surface sedi- 
ment pattern with fine, well-sorted quartz sand on 
the ridges and muddy, shelly, poorly sorted quartz 
sand in the troughs (Jewell, 1987). 

Taft and Harbaugh (1964) studied sediments 
from the Ten Thousand Islands area and the 
Whitewater Bay area adjacent to Cape Sable 
(Fig. 1). They noted the change in relative abun- 
dance between quartz and carbonate from north 
to south. Roberts et al. (1977) found small amounts 
of quartz in the Cape Sable area. 


Sediments 


In order to properly document the location and 
nature of the siliciclastic to carbonate transition 
on the inner shelf in this area, a systematic sam- 
pling plan was established. The open marine area 
extending from the southeast side of Gullivan Bay 
to Cape Sable was subdivided into 12 sub-equal 
transects, each of which extended normal to the 
local coastal trend. Surface grab samples were 
taken at each designated site. Sampling was at 
0.5 km intervals for the first 5 samples then at 
1 km intervals to the 5 m isobath. Three of these 
transects were extended at 2 km intervals to the 
10 m isobath and a coastal parallel transect was 
sampled at both the 5 m and 10 m isobath with a 
spacing of 2 km (Fig. 1). After preliminary analy- 
sis, two closely spaced partial transects were 
sampled at 0.5km intervals along the shore- 
parallel lines in the transition zone. 

This provided a total of 312 sample locations. 
Sediment was collected from all but a few locations 
in the southwest portion of the study area where 
scattered shells rest directly on limestone bedrock 
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and grab samples could not be obtained. These 
conditions were confirmed by diver observations. 
Each sample was analyzed for its gravel, sand and 
mud weight fractions by wet seiving, drying and 
weighing. Carbonate content was determined for 
each sample by burning off CaCO, with dilute 
HCl. Weight percent organic content was also 
determined for 145 of the samples by heating 
samples in a furnace to 480°C. 


Texture 


Gravel 

The northern end of the study area has low 
amounts of gravel; generally less than 10%. South 
of this zone nearly all samples contained more 
than 25% gravel with the trend of increasing gravel 
being essentially perpendicular to the coast (Fig. 3). 

Except for a few scattered fragments of quart- 
zitic packstone limestone, all of the gravel particles 
are biogenic and are produced at or near their 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of gravel size fraction in surface sediments. 
Areas of >25 percent are shown by the pattern. 
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place of accumulation. Whole shells, articulated 
shells and those freshly broken in combination 
with the low energy conditions support this gener- 
alization. The pocket of relatively high gravel 
content (>10%) in the northern end of the area 
(Fig. 3) is due to winnowing of fines and the 
formation of shell lags as tidal currents move 
across the Cape Romano shoals. 

The southern half of the area is rather uniform 
with about 25% gravel throughout (Fig. 3). There 
is no discernable trend within this portion of the 
area either alongshore or offshore. 


Sand 

North of approximately latitude 25°35’, sedi- 
ments are greater than 90% sand except for a 
small area on the inner shoreface and on the coast 
at the Ten Thousand Islands (Fig. 4). The vast 
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Fig. 4. Distribution of sand size fraction in surface sediments. 
Areas of >90 percent are shown by the pattern. 
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majority of the sand in the northern half of the 
area is very fine- to fine-grained with the exception 
of some local coarse patches of broken shell. 

Nearly the entire study area is covered with 
sediments having over 50% sand with most being 
over 70% (Fig. 4). Both zones of less than 50% 
sand are essentially coast-parallel and are near 
Cape Sable. 

The grain size of the sand fraction increases 
from fine to coarse from north to south. This 
change correlates with the change in composition 
from quartz to shell. The reasons for this increase 
are (1) not enough fine-grained quartz sand is 
transported south due to the overall low energy 
of the shelf and coast and (2) the occurrence of 
carbonate producing organisms increases toward 
the south. 


Mud 


The overall percentage of mud in the study area 
is quite low. The greatest concentration is along 
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Fig. 5. Distribution of mud size fraction in surface sediments. 
Areas of >20 percent are shown by the pattern. 
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the coast and the abundance decreases sharply 
offshore (Fig. 5). Greatest concentrations are 10% 
mud in the northern coastal area with a band 
having up to 30% extending south from Lostmans 
River. Most of the southern coastal area contains 
20% mud. Overall, the mud content offshore is 
low; about 5% or less. There is a noticeable 
increase in offshore mud in the southern part of 
the shelf, possibly due to the increase in abundance 
of carbonate mud-producing algae such as Penicil- 
lus and Udotea. 


Textural patterns 

Gravel is biogenic and is typically autochtho- 
nous. Few shells or shell fragments showed evi- 
dence of significant transport. The pattern of 
distribution of this constituent of the sediments is 
therefore a reflection of the distribution of the 
other two sediment modes, both of which are 
transported into and throughout this shelf envi- 
ronment. 

Perlmutter (1982) found that currents produced 
by tides or waves under normal conditions were 
not strong enough to transport most of the quartz 
sand in the Ten Thousand Islands area. This is in 
agreement with observations made by Jewell (1987) 
near the Cape Romano shoals and with those 
made in this study. The net flood dominance of 
tidal currents during the passage of cold fronts 
does, however, result in the flushing of sediments 
through the shoals at Cape Romano into Gullivan 
Bay. The main physical processes that are capable 
of transporting significant amounts of sediment in 
this area are therefore, the currents associated with 
winter frontal passage or hurricanes. 

The formation of the lobe of sand which extends 
to Cape Sable (Fig. 4) is probably due to the 
currents produced by winter frontal systems, which 
travel from the northwest to the southeast. The 
winds associated with these systems produce waves 
and longshore currents along the coast beyond the 
shadowing effect of Cape Romano. 

A southerly extending lobe of mud (Fig. 5) is 
more or less similar in distribution to the sand 
lobe but its origin is somewhat different. Although 
mud is most abundant along the shoreline, there 
is a much greater concentration of mud in the 
southern half of the coast than in the north. This 
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results from the combination of coastal geomor- 
phology and both biological and physical pro- 
cesses. In the northern half of the area the coast 
is dominated by a complex of coastal mangrove 
islands with numerous tidal channels that separate 
the rivers and their discharge from the open marine 
shelf. In the southern half of the coast in question 
the rivers discharge directly into the open marine 
environment. The mangrove-tidal channel com- 
plex on the north is characterized by abundant 
oyster and vermitid reefs (Shier, 1969; Parkinson, 
1989). Both of these communities, but especially 
the oysters, take large volumes of suspended mud 
from the water column during the feeding process 
and produce large quantities of pelleted mud as a 
result. In addition, much fine sediment is physically 
trapped by oyster reefs, mangrove prop root sys- 
tems and other obstructions as it moves from land 
into this coastal complex. The net effect is a large 
reduction in the amount of fine sediment that is 
transported to the open marine environment. 
This phenomenon is less significant in the south- 
ern half of the coastal area because rivers empty 
directly into the open marine environment and 
there are fewer reefs to capture suspended fine 
sediment. The result is a different coastal mud 
pattern in each area and the difference is only 
partially related to marine coastal energy. The lobe 
of mud that extends across most of Cape Sable 
(Fig. 5) is the result of the northerly frontal-driven 
currents that move north to south in the winter. 


Composition 


Three main compositional groups of minerals 
comprise the sediments on the inner shelf off 
southwest Florida: (1) biogenic carbonate, both 
aragonite and calcite, (2) quartz and (3) clay 
minerals. Organic debris is also a minor but impor- 
tant constituent and siliceous diatoms are probably 
present based on previous studies (Perlmutter, 
1982). Composition was determined by considering 
all gravel as carbonate; lithic fragments are rare. 
Sand was assumed to be all carbonate and quartz. 
It was treated with acid to remove carbonates and 
the relative abundance of carbonate and quartz 
was determined. Mud was heated to remove the 
organic debris and was then acidized to remove 
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carbonate. The remainder was not analyzed for its 
quartz and clay mineral ratio. 


Quartz 

As expected, the quartz and carbonate contents 
of the surface sediments show a generally recipro- 
cal relationship with quartz being the dominant 
fraction in the north and carbonate being domi- 
nant in the south (compare Figs. 6 and 7). Quartz 
was present in every sample analyzed but was 
<2% in the southwest corner of the study area 
(Fig. 6). 

Nearly all of the quartz enters this shelf area 
via longshore transport along the barrier system 
to the north. A minor and undetermined amount 
is contributed by reworking of Pleistocene and 
Pliocene limestones (Enos and Perkins, 1977). 
Some mud-sized quartz may enter as runoff from 
the adjacent land including the coastal mangrove 
communities. All of the observed quartz in the 
study area is fine sand (2—3¢). 
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Fig. 6. Distribution of quartz fraction in surface sediments. 
Areas of >80 percent are shown by the pattern. 
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Fig. 7. Distribution of carbonate fraction in surface sediments. 
Areas of >95 percent are shown by the pattern. 


Carbonate 

The gravel sized carbonate is dominated by 
mollusk shells; primarily bivalves and gastropods. 
By far the most prevalent taxon is the bivalve 
Chione. Also commonly present are barnacles 
(Balanus), bivalve families Lucinidae, Semelidae 
and Arcidae, gastropods (Turritella exoleta and 
Vermetus), oysters (Crassostrea virginica, Ostrea, 
and Plicatula), scaphopods (Dentalium) and the 
clams Mercenaria and Tagelus. 

Carbonate-producing algae are common south 
of about latitude 25°30’ but are rare to the north, 
probably due to a combination of water temper- 
ature, suspended sediment and bottom stability. 
The major taxon is Halimeda, which is mainly a 
producer of fine gravel and sand-sized sediment. 
The other carbonate producing algae are Udotea 
and Penicillus, which yield mud-sized carbonate 
particles. Sand-sized carbonate is also abundant 
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and is comprised of broken pieces of the above 
taxa as well as foraminifera. 


Organic material 

The overall weight percentage of organic matter 
in the sediments is very low. Highest values are 
along the coast and range from 0.5 to 2.0% by 
weight (Fig. 8). This distribution closely parallels 
the highest concentrations of mud (Fig. 5). A 
distinct difference between the northern and south- 
ern coastal areas is shown. Another area of rela- 
tively high organic content is on the south end of 
Gullivan Bay at the north end of the study area, 
also showing a close parallel with the total mud 
(cf. Figs. 5 and 8). 

If only the mud fraction is considered, the 
organic content shows a remarkably constant 
pattern throughout the inner shelf area. Essentially 
all samples, regardless of overall mud content, 
showed 4—-6% organic matter in the mud. This 
suggests that the organic matter is being carried 
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Fig. 8. Distribution of total weight percent organic matter. 
Areas of >1 percent are shown by the pattern. 
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into the marine environment with the mud, and 
that it is moving through the study area with the 
mud, rather than being produced by the benthic 
community on the shelf. 


Distribution 

The most important and obvious trend in com- 
position of surface sediments in this area is the 
change from quartz-dominated to nearly pure car- 
bonate from north to south. This zone of transition 
is only a few kilometers wide and has a NW-SE 
trend just north of latitude 25°31’ (Figs. 6 and 7). 
Along the coast this transition occurs much farther 
south due to a lobe of quartz sand and mud that 
has been transported almost to Cape Sable. 

The overall patterns result from a_ general 
absence of quartz in the southern area. Mud is 
restricted to the low energy coast where it is 
received from the mainland and biogenic shell is 
produced throughout the inner shelf. 


Summary 


Although the southwest Florida shelf area has 
long been known as an area where shelly quartz 
sand gives way to pure biogenic sand, this study 
provides the first systematic and detailed documen- 
tation of that transition. The transition is rather 
abrupt over only a few kilometers (Fig. 9) due to 
the slow encroachment of quartz sand from the 
north. 

Along the adjacent shoreline there is quite a 
different textural and compositional pattern. 
Abundant terrigenous sand is carried, presumably 
by longshore currents, almost to Cape Sable. This 
is overprinted by the abundance of mud along the 
coast (Fig. 9); a modest amount on the north and 
more than twice that on the south. The great 
difference is due to coastal morphology and biolog- 
ical processes interacting with suspended sed- 
iments. 

These data provide important information on 
one of the best modern analogs for ancient epeiric, 
mixed-composition shelf seas. They will be helpful 
in constructing actualistic stratigraphic models and 
can provide three-dimensional information on sed- 
iment facies for such models. 
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Fig. 9. Generalized summary map of the surface sediments of 
the southwest Florida shelf embayment showing major sedi- 
ment flux paths and surface sediment facies patterns. 
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ABSTRACT 


Evans, K.G., Stephens, A.W. and Shorten, G.G., 1992. Quarternary sequence stratigraphy of the Brisbane River Delta, 
Moreton Bay, Australia. Mar. Geol., 107: 61-79. 


The Quarternary geological history of the Brisbane River delta front and prodelta was interpreted using seismic stratigraphic 
and sequence stratigraphic principles. During the last major glacial sea level episode, the floor of the bay was exposed and 
eroded by stream channels. In the subsequent postglacial marine transgression, the palaeochannels of the Brisbane and Pine 
Rivers were backfilled with mud. Sea level continued rising until about 6500 years ago and a highstand has persisted since then. 
During the Quarternary, sediment deposition in Moreton Bay was controlled by sea-level fluctuations, channel migration, and 
palaeotopography. There were at least four depositional episodes prior to the last glacial period, plus the present postglacial 
episode. Periods of low sea level occurred between highstands and the sea bed exposed and eroded. Eight major seismic 
reflectors were recognised and six seismic sequences defined. The seismic sequences represent five highstand systems tracts and 
one transgressive systems tract. The relationships between eustacy and system tract type were applied to glacio-eustatic sea- 
level curves to determine relative ages of sequences in Moreton Bay. The application of sequence stratigraphy to high frequency 
sea-level fluctuations was demonstrated. The stratigraphic system established within the context of sequence stratigraphy will 


provide a reference for future work within the region. 


Introduction 


Moreton Bay is fed by four rivers and several 
small creeks and streams. The bay is 80 km long 
and is open to the ocean at four locations (South- 
port, Jumpinpin, South Passage, and North 
Entrance). It is a narrow passageway, 5 km wide, 
in the south, and a broad expanse of water, 35 km 
wide, in the north enclosed by dune-island barriers 
on the east and the mainland on the west. 

The Brisbane River enters Moreton Bay in the 
northwest. The influx of sediments from the river 
to the bay has caused an offshore delta front and 
prodelta to develop over an area of about 300 km?. 
Together, the delta front and prodelta of the 
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Brisbane River form the seabed of Moreton Bay 
from St. Helena Island in the south, Mud Island 
in the east, to Bramble Bay in the northwest. In 
Bramble Bay the prodelta merges with the Pine 
River delta subaqueous plain. The seabed resulting 
from this development comprises a planar subma- 
rine surface over the study area (Fig.1). The pro- 
delta of the Brisbane River is asymmetrical about 
the mouth of the river. It has an elongate surficial 
distribution extending to the north (Jones and 
Stephens, 1981). 

Pleistocene erosional surfaces of compact weath- 
ered clay developed during low sea-level periods. 
These surfaces and submarine sediment zones were 
recognised from coring and seismic profiling pro- 
grammes within in the bay (Hekel et al., 1976; 
Jones et al., 1978; Searle et al., 1986). 

The present day shoreline of northern Moreton 
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Fig.1. Map showing the location of the study area. Bathymetric contours are shown in metres. 


Bay has prograded decreasing the area of the bay 
since the end of the postglacial marine transgres- 
sion 6000 yr B.P. (Hekel et al., 1979). 

Jones and Stephens (1981) considered that sea 
level fluctuations ‘*... exerted a major influence on 
the type and location of sedimentary facies’”’. They 
defined five Holocene depositional environments 
which resulted from the relatively constant sea 
level of the last 6500 years. These environments 
are: delta front, with deposits consisting of sand 
and muddy sand at the mouth of the Brisbane and 
Pine Rivers; prodelta, with deposits which are 
mainly mud and extend to the west along the front 
of the present western shoreline of the bay to the 
north of the Brisbane River mouth; coral reef, 
fringing bay islands; tidal deltas at the North 
Entrance and South Passage; and a zone of mini- 
mal deposition in the central part of the bay. 


The objectives of this investigation were to: 

(1) Determine the sequence stratigraphy of the 
Brisbane River delta front and prodelta using 
seismic stratigraphic principles. 

(2) Interpret the Quaternary sedimentary history 
of the study area. 

(3) To assess the application of sequence stratig- 
raphy to high frequency sea-level fluctuations. 


Geological setting 


The Moreton Bay region has five main structural 
elements. These are the Palaeozoic South and 
North D’Aguilar Blocks, the Mesozoic Nambour 
and Ipswich Basins, and the Cainozoic Petrie 
Basin. The Palaeozoic basement consists of the 
Bunya Phyllite and the Neranleigh—Fernvale Beds 
of the Devonian—Carboniferous South D’Aguilar 
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Block, and the Rocksberg Greenstone of the 
Carboniferous—Permian North D’Aguilar Block 
(Grimes et al., 1986). Unconformably overlying 
the basement metamorphics are units of the Ips- 
wich Basin consisting of shales, conglomerates and 
volcanics. 

The larger part of northern Moreton Bay is 
underlain by the Triassic—Jurassic Woogaroo Sub- 
group and the Landsborough Sandstone. These 
units of the Nambour Basin crop out along much 
of the upland areas of the mainland shore of the 
study area. In the southwest they are unconform- 
ably overlain by the sediments and volcanics of 
the Tertiary Petrie Formation which crop out over 
most of the Redcliffe Peninsula. This formation 
also crops out along upland edges of the Brisbane 
River delta subaerial plain and St. Helena Island 
(Jones et al., 1978; Grimes et al., 1986). 

The remainder of the area is covered by Quater- 
nary sediments which have been deposited in a 
variety of environments including fluvial, estua- 
rine, and marine (Hekel et al., 1976; Jones et al., 
1978; Jones and Stephens, 1981; Grimes et al., 
1986; Searle et al., 1986; Jones and Holmes, 1986). 

Onshore to the southwest of the study area the 
Brisbane River is restricted to a river gorge by 
Palaeozoic metamorphics. The gorge opens out 
and marginal slopes of the bay shore have devel- 
oped on the less resistant Mesozoic and Tertiary 
sediments. Moreton Bay itself has been cut in to 
the relatively soft rocks of the Petrie and Nambour 
Basins and partially infilled with Quaternary sedi- 
ments. Moreton Bay has been impounded on the 
east by the Quarternary dune-island barriers, 
North Stradbroke Island and Moreton Island. 
These islands are drowned island barriers lying 
across the continental shelf and anchored by Meso- 
zoic erosional highs (Stephens, 1982; Kelly and 
Baker, 1984). 


Methods 


Seismic data were collected during April 1990 
and July 1990 using a Uniboom system consisting 
of a sound source, receiver, and graphic recorder. 
Figure 2 shows the location of the seismic lines 
completed during this investigation and lines com- 
pleted during earlier investigations. Data were 
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collected at a tow speed of about 4 knots (7.5 km/ 
h) with the boomer firing at 0.5 s intervals. Vibro- 
cores of soft sediments were taken at 10 offshore 
locations (Fig.3). The corer was driven by a pneu- 
matic vibrator powered by an on-board air com- 
pressor. The depth of penetration was limited to 
the length of the 50 mm diameter aluminium core 
tube (6m) and the stiffness of the sediments. 
Coordinates of each seismic fix and vibrocore 
location in this investigation were determined using 
two theodolites mounted on offshore navigation 
beacon platforms. Position fixes were recorded at 
approximately two minute intervals. 

The Department of Resource Industries, 
Queensland, made available data that were col- 
lected during previous investigations in the area. 
These data included: all CSP records from the 
Boondall investigation interpreted by Searle et al. 
(1986) (Fig.2); CSP records from surveys con- 
ducted in northern Moreton Bay in 1974 and 1975 
(Fig.2); and drillhole data from within the project 
area (Fig.3) (Hekel et al., 1976; Jones and Hekel, 
1979). 

The majority of data were reduced using manual 
methods. Major reflectors interpreted using data 
gathered during this investigation were correlated 
with the 1986 offshore Boondall and 1975 Moreton 
Bay data. The reduced levels [Australian Height 
Datum (AHD)] of the seabed and the selected 
reflector surfaces were determined. Two-way times 
were converted to depth using a seismic velocity 
through the soft sediment and water column of 
1500 m/s (Searle et al., 1986). Calculations using 
limited data from drillhole 76/3 and 76/4 (Fig.3) 
give a seismic velocity of 1400 to 1500 m/s. The 
depth to each reflector and the sea bed was man- 
ually scaled at each fix from all available records. 
Tide and slant path corrections were applied to all 
seismic data. 


Seismic stratigraphy 


This investigation produced high quality CSP 
data which could be correlated with existing data 
to give an extensive coverage of the study area. 
Eight major reflectors were recognised and appear 
to be present on a regional basis. These reflectors 
are seismic sequence and seismic unit boundaries. 
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Fig.2. Location of seismic reflection lines within the study area. 


The reflectors and the seabed define the boundaries 
of six seismic sequences, of which two have been 
further divided into five seismic units (Fig.4). Char- 
acteristics of seismic sequences are described in 
Table | and their signature can be seen in Figs.5, 
6 and 7. Inferred ages of sequences are given in 
Table 2. 


Interstitial gas 


The presence of interstitial gas in postglacial 
sediments made interpretation of some lines diffi- 
cult (Figs.5, 6 and 7). All seismic lines show areas 
where the seismic signature is opaque (Fig.5). A 
similar signature has been recognised elsewhere in 
Moreton Bay and the effect is thought to have 
been caused by the presence of interstitial methane 


gas that is biogenic in origin (Searle et al., 1986; 
Evans, 1991). The gas indicates that organic matter 
has been deposited during floods, under anaerobic 
conditions in fluvio—estuarine environments. 
Because of the opaque nature of the gas signature, 
it was necessary to interpolate the continuity of 
lower reflectors through the gas. 


Seismic basement (sequences B — units Bf and Bw) 


The deepest reflector (B1) is the bedrock surface. 
Quaternary sediments overly the contact between 
the Mesozoic Nambour and Cainozoic Petrie 
Basins. The boundary between the Mesozoic Nam- 
bour Basin and Cainozoic Petrie Basin could not 
be determined on the seismic sections. Reflector 
Bl represents the surface of the Tertiary Petrie 
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Fig.3. Vibrocore and drillhole locations within the study area. 
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Fig.4. Schematic cross section showing the seismic sequences within the study area. 
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TABLE | 





Characteristics of seismic sequences in study area 











Seismic Seismic Maximum Location & Morphology _ internal Structure Relationship interpretation 
Sequence Unit Thickness 
(m) 
H A 5 Laterally continuous Semi-transparent, Overlies sequence Highstand prodgrading 
proximal to Brisbane weak, chaotic and Cu between delta front dark grey, 
River mouth hummocky. reflector Df and fine to medium, 
seabed. muddy sand to sand. 
Cu 11 Present over most of Semi-transparent, Overlies sequence Highstand prodelite 
the area as sheet with opaque, turbid, sub- C/in palaeochannels soft grey mud. 
thickest sections in parallel, downlap and sequence Pu 
palaeochannels. Upper onto reflector Tr and elsewhere and is 
surface forms the toplap onto upper bounded at upper 
seabed distal from surface. surface by the 
present shoreline. seabed distal from 


and reflector Df 
proximal to the 
present shoreline. 





C/ 15 Confined to Semi-transparent, Infills Transgressive fluvio- 
palaeochannels incised opaque, turbid, well palaeochannels estuarine, grey, soft 
in sequence Pu. layered, distinct incised in sequence mud and muddy sand. 
Concavo-convex clinoform pattern, Pu and underlies 
lenticular geometry at complex, wavy, reflector Tr. 
confluence of Pine and divergent. Onlaps 
Brisbane River channel walis and 
palaeochannelis (Fig. toplaps or truncates 


8). Upper surface does at reflector Tr. 
not exceed -4m at any 








place (Fig. 9). 

Pu 10 Thickest in Semi-transparent, Overlies sequence Firm to stiff oxidised, 
palaeochannels and wavy, diverging Pum between mottied brown, green- 
laterally extensive but toward base and reflectors P3 and grey and olive grey- 
seldom thicker than 5m onlapping channel Gl. green mud and muddy 
over palaeo-interfluves. walls. Even sub- sand. Highstand 
Upper surface parallel, chaotic, prodeita and bay muds 
subeerially exposed diffuse over and transgressive 
and eroded. interfluves. channel fill. 

Pum 15 Extends over most of Semi-transparent, Overlies sequence Similar to sequence 
the area. Thickest well layered, sub- Pim between Pim. 
sections in paraliel to parallel, reflectors P2 and 
palaeochannel fill diffuse. P3. 


areas. irregularly 
drapes and mimics 
underlying topography. 
Upper surface 
subaerially exposed 














and eroded. 

Pim 15 Extends over most of Semi-transparent, Overlies sequence Highstand marine 
the area with thickest strong, regular, Pi between prodeita mud overlying 
sheet sections in parallel, well layered, reflectors P1 and transgressive fluvio- 
buried interfluves of sigmoidal, P2. estuarine channel fill. 
palaeochannels. downlapping. 
Irregularly, drapes and Erosional truncation 
mimics underlying and internal erosion 
topography. Upper surfaces (reflector 
surface subaerially P2a, Fig. 7). 
exposed, eroded and 
channelled. 

PI 15 Extends over most of Parallel to sub- Overlies bedrock Highstand marine 
the area as sheet and paraliel, weak sequences between prodeita mud, several 
sinuous channel fill of overlying chaotic, reflectors B2 and episodes of subaerial 
variable thickness. semi-transparent in P1. exposure and 
Upper surface displays topographic lows and desiccation, overlying 
numerous erosion channels. transgressive fluvio- 
channels. estuarine sand and 

gravel. 

B Bw 10 Irregular coverage over Highly irregular, Overlies acoustic Weathered sediments 
most of the area. hummocky, basement. and volcanics. 
Gullied and irregular discontinuous Between reflectors 
upper surface. B1 and B2. 

Bf unknown Irregular coverage over Semi-transparent Acoustic basement. Fresh sediments and 

most of the area. short weak, opaque. Upper surface volcanics. 


reflector B1. 





Note. For relative ages see Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


Summary of relative ages of offshore seismic sequences and 
units 








Age Date (years B.P.) Seismic Seismic 
sequence unit 
Holocene 0 
“stillstand”’ H A 
6,500 Cu 
Postglacial 6,500 Cl 
transgression 18,000 
Glacial 18,000 ? 
sea-level low 28,000 
Pre-glacial 28,000 Pu 
Pleistocene 138,000 
170,000 Pum 
240,000 
318,000 Plm 
340,000 
> 340,000 Pl 
Tertiary/ B Bw 
Mesozoic Bf 





Formation in the south and the surface of Triassic-— 
Jurassic Woogaroo Subgroup or Landsborough 
Sandstone (seismic unit Bf) in the north. Engineer- 
ing investigations (Coffey and Hollingsworth, 
1966, 1972) indicate a deeply weathered surface 
on these units. It is thought that reflector B] may 
be the base of the weathering profile (seismic unit 
Bw) and that the overlying reflector B2 is the 
surface of the weathering profile. The irregular 
nature of the reflector B2 indicates an erosional 
surface. Where B2 is not present, it is possible that 
the weathered overburden has been removed by 
erosion. 


Pleistocene Pre-Glacial sequences 


Four Pleistocene Pre-Glacial sequences were rec- 
ognised, P/ (lower), Pim (lower middle), Pum 
(upper middle) and Pu (upper). The reflector at 
the base of the Pleistocene Pre-Glacial sequences 
is B2 — the weathered bedrock surface. Similar 
Pre-Glacial sequences have been recognised on the 
North Queensland shelf. Pleistocene reflectors 
representing erosional surfaces were recognised 
beneath the Glacial unconformity (Searle et al., 
1981). Elsewhere, four acoustic facies have been 
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identified in the Gulf of Patras, Greece (Chronis 
et al., 1991). In Ventura mainland shelf sediments, 
California, four Pre-Glacial Pleistocene formations 
have been recognised (Dahlen et al., 1990). In the 
Northern Tyrrhenian Sea five Late Pleistocene 
transgressive sequences have been recognized (Chi- 
occi et al., 1991) but these have not been correlated 
with individual transgressions on available global 
sea-level curves. 

Between fixes 468 and 477 (Fig.7) sequence P/ 
has upper weak reflectors generally parallel to 
reflector Pl. These overly a weak, chaotic semi- 
transparent section filling topographic lows and 
channels. This probably results from coarse sedi- 
ments deposited in fluvial and fluvio—estuarine 
conditions. Onshore, sand and gravel has been 
intersected in drillholes at a similar level in sedi- 
ment units interpreted as having been deposited in 
fluvial and fluvio—estuarine environments (Evans, 
1990). 

The overlying weak, parallel reflectors result 
from deposition of fine sediments under marine 
conditions. The reflectors may have lost their 
strongly laminated character as a result of several 
episodes of subaerial exposure and desiccation 
(D.E. Searle, pers. commun., 1990). 

Reflector P2a represents either an internal ero- 
sion surface or an hiatus in deposition within 
sequence Plm (Figs.6 and 7). Between fix 474 and 
fix 481 (Fig.7) reflector P2a is clearly seen. Near 
fix 478 the reflector truncates underlying reflectors, 
indicating erosion. Immediately overlying this sur- 
face is a sigmoidal pattern downlapping to the 
north onto the erosional surface. This indicates a 
progradation of sediments from the south. Near 
fix 475, reflector P2a becomes horizontal and paral- 
lels underlying and overlying sediments. Between 
the time the layer of sediment immediately below 
P2a was deposited in this area and the layer of 
sediment immediately above reflector P2a was 
deposited, the sediments in the prograding unit to 
the south were deposited. Therefore at fix 475 and 
to the north there was an hiatus in deposition on 
the P2a surface. There is no indication of the 
length of this hiatus and it may have resulted from 
relatively short term channel shifting. Reflector 
P2a may represent a transgressive surface devel- 
oped as the shoreline transgressed during a sea- 
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Fig.5. Interpreted profile of seismic reflection line 1, 1990, across the Brisbane River palaeochannel. The relationship of sequences 
is shown in Fig.4 and Table 2. 


level rise. Its genesis can be compared with that Draped reflectors in palaeochannels in sequence 
of Postglacial reflector Tr and reflector T described Pum may represent mud which has been com- 
by McMaster (1984) in his discussion of the Narra- pacted and de-watered. This is supported by drill 
gansett Bay system in Eastern U.S.A. data of Searle et al. (1986). The more diffuse 
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Interpreted profile of seismic reflection line 4, 1990. The relationship of sequences is shown in Fig.4 and Table 2. 
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Fig.7. Interpreted profile of seismic line 8, 1990, in the vicinity of the confluence of the palaeo-Brisbane and Pine Rivers. The relationship of sequences is shown in Fig.4 
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structures may represent coarser muddy sand, 
deposited in higher energy environments such as 
fluvial conditions. Over the interfluves, sequence 
Pum has a character very similar to sequence P/m 
and may have been deposited in a similar envi- 
ronment. 


Reflector Gl 


Reflector Gl represents the surface that was 
subaerially exposed and weathered during the Gla- 
cial low sea-level episode, 18000 yr B.P., when sea 
level was at a glacio-eustatic minimum (Searle 
et al., 1986). A similar reflector has been recognised 
globally by numerous researchers (e.g. Searle et al., 
1981, 1986; Searle, 1983; McMaster, 1984; Knebel 
and Scanlon, 1985; Chronis et al., 1991). The 
reflector has a strong, irregular and continuous 
character. Palaeochannels of the Brisbane and Pine 
Rivers have been incised in the surface. The Bris- 
bane River palaeochannel is deeper than 40 m in 
some places. However, in most places the exact 
depth of the channels cannot be determined 
because reflector Gl is obscured by gas. 

In many places reflector Gl truncates lower 
sequences and their respective bounding reflectors. 
Elsewhere, the surface appears channelled but Gl 
does not truncate lower sequences. Instead, the 
record shows nested channels where younger sedi- 
ments have compacted and conformed with older 
topography (see Fig.7). 

Figure 8 is a structural contour map of this 
Pleistocene surface. The offshore seismic data have 
been combined with onshore drillhole data (Evans, 
1990) to give a regional indication of the surface 
morphology. 


Postglacial sequence H (comprising seismic units A, 
Cu and Cl) 


Three Postglacial seismic units (A, Cu and C/) 
were recognised. The upper surface of these units 
is the seabed and the lower surface is reflector Gl. 
These units together, form seismic sequence H. 
Similar units are present in the Halifax Basin, 
North Queensland (Johnson and Searle, 1984) and 
in the Gulf of Patras, Greece (Chronis et al., 1991). 

Toplap and truncation at the upper surface of 
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the unit C/ indicate both an hiatus in deposition 
and erosion, possibly by submarine currents. 

Reflector Tr defines the upper surface of unit 
C/. It is strong and regular within the palaeochan- 
nel margins. This reflector truncates the upper 
internal reflectors of C/, and although quite distin- 
guishable on CSP records, cannot be recognised 
as a boundary in drillholes. Tr may represent a 
transgressive unconformity that has been devel- 
oped by higher energy shoreline activity during 
rising sea level and correlates genetically with 
Green Island Reef reflector D (Searle et al., 1981) 
and Narragansett Bay System reflector T (McMas- 
ter, 1984). This surface grades steadily upward 
toward the present day shoreline (Fig.9). 

Between fix 350 and fix 354 (Fig.6) there is a 
sub-unit which has short internal reflectors dipping 
steeply toward the south. This appears to be a 
transgressive delta front deposited on the older 
surface at the shallow channel margin in a higher 
energy environment and may indicate a slowing in 
the rate of sea-level rise. 

At fix 485 (Fig.7) an irregularity in reflector Tr 
was observed. At these locations as well as on line 
7 and line J—J’ there is a mound about 3 m high 
and about 100 m wide. This mound was intersected 
by vibrocore 433VC. The vibrocorer could not 
penetrate more than 4.2 m below the seabed. The 
base of the core tube was filled with disarticulated 
and broken shell material including mud oysters 
and mussels. The mounds are thought to be bioher- 
mal “‘oyster reefs’’ built up from shell deposits. 
Shell samples (radiocarbon laboratory sample 
number WK-1831) from vibrocore 433VC have 
a '*C age of 2990+61 yr [450+35 yr has been 
subtracted to correct for reservoir effects (Gillespie, 
1982)]. This suggests a minimum rate of deposition 
of the overlying unit, Cu, in the area of the bioherm 
as about 1.4 m/1000 yr. 

In Fig.5 the internal reflectors of unit Cu become 
divergent within the Brisbane River palaeochannel 
margins and downlap onto the surface represented 
by reflector Tr. At the upper surface in this area 
the reflectors appear to toplap. This feature may 
represent a relative stillstand of sea level. The 
seismic structure indicates that the sediment source 
in this area is from the northwest and that the 
sink is toward the southeast. 
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Fig.8. Structural contour map of the Pleistocene surface exposed during the last glacial low sea-level episode about 18000 yr B.P. 


Morphology and _ deposition of correlative 
sequences described in areas outside the East Coast 
of Australia, are in places affected by local tec- 
tonism. 


Sequence stratigraphy 


The distribution of seismic sequences is complex 
as a result of the variety of depositional environ- 
ments controlled by sea-level fluctuations. 

Sequence stratigraphic principles are applied to 
systems controlled by high frequency sea-level 
fluctuations resulting in sequence thicknesses of 
about 15m. This method was used in interpreta- 
tion of Quaternary sedimentary environments of 
the Mississippi delta (Boyd et al., 1989). In the 
Mississippi delta a type 1 sequence was recognised 


overlying a type | sequence boundary. The type | 
sequence boundary was considered to correlate 
with the erosional unconformity developed during 
the Last Glacial sea-level low. It was argued that 
the method may not be suitable for global correla- 
tion of sequences and their driving mechanisms. 
The seismic sequences are defined in terms of 
sequence stratigraphy using definitions outlined by 
Van Wagoner et al. (1988). Units A and Cu make 
up a highstand systems tract (HST). Unit C/ is 
part of the transgressive systems tract (TST). The 
HST and TST correlate with those defined in the 
Townsville area, North Queensland (Harris et al., 
1990). Reflectors Tr and Df are parasequence 
boundaries. Interstitial gas has obscured the record 
in the base of many channels and the lower surface 
of unit C/ is not visible in channels. Thus the 
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Fig.9. Contours on the surface of transgressive seismic unit C/. This figure illustrates the infilling of palaeotopographic lows by 
estuarine muds during the most recent sea-level transgression. Section A—A’ represents the grade of the upper surface of unit C/ 


represented by reflector Tr along A-—A’. 


leading edge transgressive surface cannot be seen. 
The gas also prevents delineation of fluvio—estua- 
rine deposits within incised valleys. The Postglacial 
units together form a shore proximal portion of a 
type 1 sequence similar to that recognised by Boyd 
et al. (1989). The reflector Gl (Fig.7) represents 
the offshore subaerial Pleistocene surface of the 
Last Glacial period and is a type | sequence 
boundary and correlates with the type 1 sequence 
boundary recognised in the Mississippi delta (Boyd 
et al., 1989). Lowstand systems tracts (LST) are 
not present as any existing LSTs would be seaward 
of the shelf break. 

Four HSTs are delineated in the Pleistocene 
seismic sequences deposited prior to the last Gla- 
cial period. Each of the seismic sequences: P/, Pim, 


Pum and Pu, comprises a separate HST. Their 
respective lower bounding reflectors: B2, Pl, P2 
and P3 are type | sequence boundaries. 

Seismic sequence P/m has an internal sub- 
sequence which is a TST. This internal sub- 
sequence has reflector P2a (a parasequence bound- 
ary) as its upper surface and reflector Pl (a type 
l sequence boundary) as its lower surface. 

Different phases of eustatic rise and fall are 
responsible for variations in types of systems tract 
(Posamentier et al., 1988). The relationship 
between eustacy and systems tracts are, in part, as 
follows. A TST is deposited during rapid eustatic 
rise. A HST results from deposition during the 
final part of sea-level rise, a stillstand and the 
initial subsequent sea-level fall. The type | 
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sequence boundary indicates a substantial relative 
sea-level fall. These eustatic relationships can be 
applied to the seismic sequences of the Brisbane 
River delta front and prodelta. 

By applying the eustatic relationships to a glacio- 
eustatic sea-level curve (Fig.10) the relative ages 
of the seismic sequences can be estimated according 
to the principles of superposition (Table 2). This 
allows the Quaternary geological history to be 
interpreted. 


Quaternary geological history 


The Quaternary marine geological history of the 
Brisbane River delta front and prodelta has been 
controlled by sea-level rise and fall, palaeotopogra- 
phy and channel migration. 

Through successive sea-level fluctuations the 
same depositional environments have existed and 
sediments of similar lithology have been deposited. 


Pre-Glacial Pleistocene history (> 18000 yr B.P.) 


At the commencement of the Pleistocene, sedi- 
ments of the Mesozoic Nambour Basin and sedi- 
ments and volcanics of the Cainozoic Petrie Basin 
covered the study area. The seismic stratigraphy 
indicates that the surface (reflectors BI and B2, 
Figs.5, 6 and 7) was channelled and irregular. 

The glacio-eustatic sea-level curve (Chappell, 
1983) indicates three major high sea-level episodes 
and two major sea-level lows occurred between 
340000 yr B.P. and 18000 yr B.P. (see Fig.10). 
Onshore sequence stratigraphic analysis (Evans, 
1990) indicates that soft sediments deposited in 
delta top environments have a low potential for 
total preservation during major sea-level fluctua- 
tions. Partial preservation has also occurred in the 
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Fig.10. A glacio-eustatic sea-level curve for the last 340000 
years (after Chappell, 1983). The curve can be used to give an 
indication of the sea-level cycles which have affected Moreton 
Bay. Seismic sequences have been added to the curve. 
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Gulf of Patras, Greece, where only prodelta muds 
are preserved below the Glacial unconformity 
(Chronis et al., 1991). 

The lower bounding reflectors (P1, P2 and P3) 
of seismic sequences Pim, Pum and Pu are consid- 
ered to represent erosional surfaces formed during 
episodes of low sea level. The seismic sequences 
represent sediment deposition during high sea-level 
periods. Using the principle of superposition, the 
high sea-level periods shown in Fig.10 have been 
correlated with deposition of sequences Pim, Pum, 
and Pu and inferred relative ages have been 
assigned (Table 2). 

Sediments deposited prior to 340000 yr B.P. are 
represented by the poorly preserved sequence P/. 
Sediments were deposited during marine transgres- 
sions and sea-level highstands and then removed 
during low stands. This sequence may represent 
more than one depositional episode. 

The excellent detail of sequence P/m in seismic 
records, the lateral continuity and thickness in 
palaeo-interfluves suggests that this is the best 
preserved sequence. In many places the sequence 
has a_ seismic character similar to the 
upper sequences being deposited today. It follows 
that this sequence was deposited toward the end 
of the Pleistocene during a period of highstand 
deposition. This may have been the high sea-level 
episode which occurred from 340000 yr B.P. to 
318000 yr B.P. 

Prior to 340000 yr B.P. there was a marine 
transgression. During this time the lower part of 
sequence P/m was deposited probably as estuarine 
mud. As sea level rose the locus of deposition 
moved shoreward along the existing palaeochan- 
nels incised in the surface represented by reflector 
Pl. A trailing edge transgressive surface (reflector 
P2a, Fig.7) was developed. At 340000 yr B.P. the 
upper part of sequence P/m was deposited as 
prograding sandy delta front and muddy prodelta 
deposits. At this stage this shoreline was probably 
close to the embayment’s bedrock margin (e.g. like 
the 6000 year shoreline described by Hekel et al., 
1979). The limit of landward inundation by the 
sea was controlled by Palaeozoic and Triassic 
outcrop to the west of the present day shoreline. 
From 340000 to 318000 yr B.P. the shoreline 
probably continued to regress eastward. 
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When sea level began to fall again at about 
318000 yr B.P. the upper sections of sequence P/m 
were eroded and palaeochannels were formed. The 
sea level continued to fall until about 260000 yr 
B.P. when it reached a glacio-eustatic minimum. 
The sea level did not rise to a glacio-eustatic 
maximum again until about 220000 yr B.P. During 
this time the subaqueous plain was exposed and 
palaeochannels developed. The interfluves of these 
channels (Fig.7) were exposed for about 100000 
years. 

During the high sea-level episode from 
240000 yr B.P. until 170000 yr B.P. sediments 
were deposited (represented by Pum). The sea 
levels during this highstand were slightly less than 
the previous highstand. This period was punctu- 
ated by minor periods of sea-level lows, and the 
sea level was at its maximum for only about 2000 
years. Only a thin layer of sediment was deposited 
over interfluves distal from the present day shore- 
line (Fig.7). 

Between 170000 yr B.P. and 138000 yr B.P., the 
sea level had fallen to a glacio-eustaic minimum 
and then risen again to a level slightly higher than 
the present day. From 140000 yr B.P. to about 
120000 yr B.P. the sea level was approximately 
4—6 m higher than present with some minor fluc- 
tuations (Marshall and Thom, 1976). During this 
time sequence Pu was deposited. In the north of 
the study area, thick mud units were deposited in 
palaeochannels. Offshore, only a thin layer of mud, 
no greater than about 3 m thick, was deposited on 
the palaeo-interfluves. From 119000 to 28000 yr 
B.P. the sea level fell gradually. This period was 
also punctuated by minor sea level fluctuations, 
but the sea level did not rise sufficiently to cover 
the interfluves until the present highstand about 
6500 yr B.P. The distal interfluves were exposed 
from about 117000 yr B.P. to 6500 yr B.P. 

Nearshore areas of deposition were restricted by 
the position of bedrock highs. Sequences were less 
extensive, more drainage channels existed, and 
therefore there was less preservation after erosive 
episodes. Offshore, on the eastern extremity of the 
study area, sequence deposition was more extens- 
ive. The main erosive channels were the palaeo- 
channels of the Brisbane and Pine Rivers. These 
rivers seem to have occupied the same channels 
during several cycles of sea-level fluctuation. This 
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has resulted in greater preservation of the 
sequences in interfluves. 

During the Pre-Glacial period many palaeo- 
drainage channels were occupied and re-occupied 
during successive low sea-level episodes. These 
channels were then backfilled during marine trans- 
gressions. In the upper sequences, nested channels 
have developed where successive sea-level falls 
have been less. 

From 28000 yr B.P. to about 18000 yr B.P. sea 
level fell steadily. Much of the Brisbane River 
delta was eroded during the 10000 years over 
which sea level fell, until it reached the Glacial sea 
level minimum. The palaeo-subaqueous delta plain 
became exposed and up to 30m of sediment was 
removed as wide river valleys were formed by the 
Brisbane and Pine Rivers. The Brisbane River 
meandered its way across the exposed broad plain 
(the surface represented by reflector Gl). The Pine 
River at this time was a tributary of the Brisbane 
River and flowed into it about 15 km west of its 
present day mouth (stage A, Fig.11). 

While exposed, the Pleistocene surface was oxi- 
dised and became over consolidated as a result of 
removal of overlying sediments and the water 
column. 


Postglacial transgression history 


As the sea level rose the palaeochannels were 
infilled by unit C/ comprising dark grey mud. By 
the end of the Pleistocene, 10000 yr B.P., the 
confluence of the Pine and Brisbane River was a 
broad estuary. Sea level was about 30 m less than 
it is today (Thom and Roy, 1985). The mouths of 
the rivers were separated by a linear shoreline 
about 5km long running nearly parallel to the 
present day shoreline (Fig.11, Stage B). A trans- 
gressive surface (reflector Tr) at the top of unit C/ 
had commenced to develop and the locus of depos- 
ition was moving shoreward along the palaeo- 
channels. 

By 9000 yr B.P. the Brisbane River was a broad 
estuary up to 5 km wide extending across the study 
area (Stage C, Fig.11). Unit C/ was being deposited 
as estuarine mud as sea level was still rising. Sea 
level was at about —20m AHD and the rate of 
sea inundation of Moreton Bay was increasing. At 
the commencement of the Holocene the areal 
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Fig.11. Four stages of inundations of the palaeo-plain by the sea since the most recent transgression commenced about 18 000 yr 
B.P. The increased rate of inundation toward the later stages of the transgression is illustrated by the expanded areal coverage of 


sea water which occurred between 9000 yr B.P. and 8000 yr B.P. 


extent of water was restricted to about 1/8 of the 
study area (Stage B, Fig.11). The areal extent of 
water had increased to 7/8 of the study area by 
8000 yr B.P. (Stage D, Fig. 11). The northeast 


portion of the study area was a small open bay. 
Both the Brisbane and Pine Rivers were irregular 
inlets with entrances to the bay between Pleistocene 
promontories. 
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Sea level continued to rise and the shoreline 
transgressed west and the locus of deposition con- 
tinued to move westward along the palaeochan- 
nels. As the water surface area increased, wave 
energy increased and this may have reworked the 
sediments at the surface of unit C/. This may 
explain why reflector Tr truncates some parts of 
C/. Further offshore there was a hiatus in depos- 
ition because the locus of deposition was now 
further inshore and sediments were not reaching 
the distant areas. 

Figure 9 shows a depression in the surface of 
unit C/ at the confluence of the palaeo-Brisbane 
and Pine Rivers. The rate of change of basin 
volume expansion with sea inundation increased 
rapidly due to the palaeo-topography. A scour 
hole, possibly as deep as 40m, formed in the 
Pleistocene surface at the confluence of the rivers. 
This created a relatively large basin to be filled by 
transgressive sediments. The constant rate of sedi- 
ment supply could not keep pace with the rapid 
expansion of the basin volume and the depression 
developed. Figure 9 shows that the transgressive 
upper surface of unit C/ has an even grade except 
near the depression at the confluence of the rivers 
about 14 km offshore. 


Holocene ‘‘stillstand” history 


When sea level stopped rising about 6500 years 
ago, a sea level highstand commenced. At this time 
the subaqueous plain had an irregular surface. It 
consisted of drowned river valleys that had broad 
planar surfaces of mud onlapping the margins of 
subaqueously exposed Pleistocene interfluves 
(Fig.9). 

The locus of deposition commenced to move 
offshore again and unit Cu was deposited over 
unit C/ and the exposed interfluves. The fine mud 
of unit Cu has blanketed the subaqueous plain 
forming a broad prodelta with a planar surface. 
Unit A was the last unit to be deposited and 
represents the fluvial delta front at the mouth of 
the Brisbane River prodgrading over Cu. 

The modern Brisbane River delta is fluvially 
dominated near the mouth of the Brisbane River 
and wave dominated to the northwest of the river 
mouth. The wave domination is expressed by the 
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linear shoreline developed from Serpentine Creek 
to Shorncliffe. 

Offshore, the delta front is fluvially dominated. 
The delta front sands have a lobate shape with an 
irregular seaward edge. The remainder of the study 
area is covered by fine prodelta mud. The mud is 
too fine to be deposited in the nearshore higher 
energy fluvial regime and has been spread across 
the study area by tidal currents and wave action. 
It has been deposited in the low energy environ- 
ment of the open bay. In the northeast extremity 
of the study area some Pre-Glacial Pleistocene 
substrate is near the surface and has been covered 
by only a very thin veneer of prodelta mud. 
Figure 12 shows the surficial distribution of seismic 
units in the study area. 


Conclusions 


Eight major reflectors were recognised and are 
present on a regional basis in Moreton Bay. 
Reflectors B2, Pl, P2, P3 and Gl are considered 
to be type | sequence boundaries, and reflectors 
Tr and Df are parasequence boundaries. Reflectors 
and the seabed define the boundaries of six seismic 
sequences (B, Pl, Plm, Pum, Pu and H). Sequences 
Pl, Plm, Pum, Pu and unit Cu plus unit A represent 
five highstand systems tracts (HST) and unit C/ 
represents a transgressive systems tract (TST). 

Relative ages of depositional episodes in More- 
ton Bay were determined from glacio-eustatic sea- 
level curves by applying the relationships between 
eustacy and system tract type. The highest Pre- 
Glacial Pleistocene sequence (Pu) in the strati- 
graphic column was assumed to have formed dur- 
ing the high sea-level episode prior to the Last 
Glacial period. The ages of preceding high sea- 
level episodes were then applied to preceding 
sequences. 

The sediments of the subaqueous plain result 
from five major episodes of deposition controlled 
by sea-level fluctuations, channel migration and 
palaeotopography. Pre-Glacial episodes are repre- 
sented by seismic sequences: P/, Plm, Pum and Pu. 
The Postglacial episode is represented by sequence 
H. Evidence of periods of Pleistocene glaciation 
are preserved as erosional surfaces in the sediment 
record. 
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Fig.12. The surficial distribution of submarine seismic units. 


Seismic units Bf and Bw comprise fresh and 
weathered rock respectively, and represent a base- 
ment of Mesozoic Nambour Basin and Tertiary 
Petrie Basin rocks. 

Characteristics of older seismic sequences of the 
Brisbane River delta front and prodelta are 
repeated above in younger seismic sequences. A 
study of the present depositional systems episode 
gives an indication .of the geomorphology and 
lithology of older sequences and the energy regimes 
in which they were deposited. The principle of 
uniformitarianism can be applied to describe the 
Quaternary stratigraphy of the Brisbane River 
delta. 

The sequence stratigraphic method can be 
applied to sediment packages deposited in the late 
Quaternary as a result of high frequency sea-level 


fluctuations. Four separate sequences below the 
Postglacial were recognized, defined, and assigned 
inferred ages. These sequences cannot be correlated 
globally in the same manner as lower order cycles/ 
sequences, that have been defined chronostrati- 
graphically and biostratigraphically. However, lim- 
ited global correlation is possible since a highstand 
systems tract has been recognized above a Pleisto- 
cene surface in many mid to low latitude sites. 
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ABSTRACT 


Jensen, J.B. and Stecher, O., 1992. Paraglacial barrier—lagoon development in the Late Pleistocene Baltic Ice Lake, southwestern 
Baltic. Mar. Geol., 107: 81-101. 


Marine geological investigations including shallow seismic, sedimentological and stratigraphical studies were carried out in 
Fakse Bay, southwestern Baltic. Seismic sequence analytical methods were used, supplemented by detailed lithological descrip- 
tions, pollen analysis and '*C dating of core material. Detailed correlations between sediment facies units and seismic sequences 
resulted in the establishment of four depositional sequences: I. Glacial related deposits, II. lagoon/pond and freshwater coastal 
deposits, III. Lake-bog—lake deposits, and IV. Marine, (sub)littoral deposits. Most attention has been paid to Sequences II 
and III, showing the development of a transgressive freshwater barrier beach ridge and a following regression. 

Pollen spectra indicate Allered and Younger Dryas Chronozone ages (11,500—10,000 '*C yrs B.P.) for the development of 
a sheltered lagoon/pond basin behind the transgressive freshwater barrier beach ridge. The freshwater coastal deposits are 
interpreted as the southwesternmost marginal deposits of the Baltic Ice Lake and represent the transgression maximum. This 
transgression maximum reached a level of about 13 m below the present sea level. The final drainage of the Baltic Ice Lake 
resulted in the development of a sheltered basin behind the former beach ridge. A fluctuating groundwater level here favoured 
the deposition of alternating lake gyttja and bog peat deposits in the central part of the basin. Pollen analysis and '*C dating 
reveal that the lake deposits correspond to high groundwater levels associated with the Ancylus Lake (9000 yrs B.P.) and the 
Littorina Sea (7000 yrs B.P.) transgressions, while the bog sediments represent the low water stands in the early Holocene. 





Introduction 


At middle and high latitudes it is common to 
find recent beach barriers consisting of coarse 
clastics (Carter and Orford, 1984; Forbes and 
Taylor, 1987; Carter et al., 1989; Duffy et al., 
1989). Sources are large amounts of coarse grained, 
glacial deposits that are available for coastal ero- 
sion and deposition in paraglacial coastal deposits 
(Forbes and Taylor, 1987). In these areas, a 
number of coastal development studies have been 
carried out in the last decade, to a great extent 
focusing on transgressive systems. The investiga- 
tions mostly deal with the surficial morphology, 
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using historical maps and airphotos supplemented 
by monitoring of variuos morphological and litho- 
logical parameters (Shaw and Forbes, 1987). In 
certain cases additional investigations are carried 
out for example coring, pollen analysis and ‘*C 
dating (Shaw and Forbes, 1987; Carter et al., 1989; 
Duffy et al., 1989). Recently, also shallow seismic 
studies have occasionally been included (McCann 
and Kostaschuck, 1987; Shaw and Forbes, 1990; 
Shaw et al., 1990). In some areas Late Pleistocene 
isostatically uplifted coastal sequences have been 
investigated as well (Nielsen et al., 1988; Bowman 
et al., 1989; Svensson, 1989). These provide the 
possibility of making detailed sedimentological and 
morphological investigations of the fossil envi- 
ronments. 

The present study goes a step further, as the 
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depositional sequence analysis method is applied 
to shallow-seismic data and detailed lithological 
core data in describing a paraglacial coastal barrier 
system created in connection with the Late Pleisto- 
cene and Early Holocene development of the Baltic 
Sea. 


Setting 


The study area is located in Fakse Bay, south- 
eastern Denmark. The bay belongs to the western 
part of the Baltic Sea (Fig. 1). The water depth at 
the study site is 12—17 m. 

The pre-Quaternary deposits in the investigation 
area, consist of Upper Cretaceous chalk and Lower 
Tertiary limestone (Baartman and Christensen, 
1975). Along the Fakse Bay coast line the Creta- 
ceous chalck is exposed in the famous Mons Cliff 
section (Hintze, 1937) and the Cretaceous—Tertiary 
boundary in the Stevns Cliff section (Surlyk, 1980). 

The Pleistocene deposits mainly consist of glacial 
till and lacustrine deposits as well as interglacial 
marine deposits (Petersen and Konradi, 1974; Ber- 
thelsen et al., 1977; Hyde, 1986). Investigations of 
the glacial deposits (Berthelsen et al., 1977; Aber, 
1980, 1982) show that the Main Weichselian 
Advance (20,000 yrs B.P.) (Houmark-Nielsen, 
1987) was responsible for large-scale glacio- 
tectonic deformation. The later Belt Sea Read- 
vance (15,000 yrs B.P.) caused drumlinisation and 
glaciotectonic deformation. 

The Baltic Basin has experienced a complicated 
sequence of shore level displacements since the last 
Weichselian deglaciation about 13,000 yrs B.P. 
(Lundquist, 1986). The isostatic compensation in 
connection with the deglaciation was followed by 
the marginal fore-bulge collapse. In combination 
with the eustatically raised sea level, it resulted in 
two separate dammings, succeeded by drainage 
and establishment of marine environments (Fig. 2) 
(Eronen, 1983). The Baltic Ice Lake was drained 
approximately 10,500 yrs B.P. and the Ancylus 
Lake was drained approximately 9300 yrs B.P. 
(Bjorck, 1987). After the drainage of the Ancylus 
Lake, a marine environment was established in the 
central part of the Baltic Basin. Finally at approxi- 
mately 7000 yrs B.P. the Littorina Sea transgres- 
sion followed, in the westernmost part drowning 
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the highest coastlines of the Baltic Ice Lake and 
the Ancylus Lake, leaving them below present day 
sea level (Fig. 2). 


Methods 


Data collection 


Two separate shallow-seismic cruises were car- 
ried out, each followed by sampling. The sediment 
sampling included vibrocoring, gravity coring, 
grab sampling and test suction dredging. 

The first shallow-seismic lines on an E—W ori- 
ented grid (1982) were used for a preliminary 
interpretation. These formed the basis for a later 
and more detailed survey with NW-SE oriented 
lines (1987). Positioning was done using a Syledis 
precision navigation system, giving an accuracy 
better than 10 m. With high frequency echosound- 
ing equipment (Elac 30 kHz) water depths were 
recorded to be presented as point data on a 
computer map. Contouring was done manually. 
The complete seismic system consisted of an ORE 
subbottom profiler (3.5 kHz), an EG&G Uniboom 
(0.8-16 kHz) boomer system and EDO Western 
side-scan sonar (100 kHz). This shallow seismic 
information was collected concurrently and the 
filtered echoes were recorded on analog tape and 
printed on paper by graphic recorders (EPC and 
KLEIN). 

During interpretation the ORE subbottom pro- 
filer recordings turned out to be most useful for 
the present study. This is due to the shallow water 
conditions in the survey area. The favourable 
configuration of the sediments allowed a penetra- 
tion of 10-30 m with high resolution subbottom 
information (0.3 m vertical resolution). 

All seismic profiles are provided with thicknesses 
in metres for conceptual ease. Thicknesses were 
calculated using an assumed velocity of 1.7 km/s. 
This is an approximate medium velocity in sedi- 
ment, whereas actual velocity may vary from 
1.5 km/s (velocity of sound in water) to 2.0 km/s 
(Tirant, 1979). The calculated thicknesses represent 
medium estimates observed to make the best fit to 
thickness estimates obtained from vibrocore data. 
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Fig. 1. Bathymetric map of the “Danish domestic waters”. The Fakse Bay study area is framed and the detailed study area is 
marked with a black square. 


Seismic interpretation Wagoner et al., 1987, 1988) on seismic sections by 
identifying discontinuities on the basis of reflector 

The principles of seismic stratigraphy (Vail et al., terminations. The next step is to make a seismic 
1977; Vail, 1987) are used in the interpretation of facies analysis of reflector configuration patterns 
the shallow seismic registrations. The first step in within each sequence. This is the description and 
the seismic sequence analysis normaly is to inter- geological interpretation of seismic reflection 


pret depositional sequences and system tracts (Van parameters, including reflection configuration, 
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Fig. 2. Late Pleistocene and Early Holocene Baltic Basin stages. From Eronen (1983). 


continuity and external form. Finally the geologi- 
cal interpretation is made in terms of environmen- 
tal setting, depositional processes and estimates of 
lithology. 

The shallow-seismic data collected from Fakse 
Bay show a combination of glacial deposits and 
coastal lacustrine and marine deposits. These can 
be divided into sequences following the original 
definition (Vail et al., 1977), although often it is 
not possible to satisfy all conditions of the more 


recent definition (Posamentier and Vail, 1988; 
Posamentier et al., 1988), as the water-deposited 
layers and glacial deposits do not constitute com- 
plete system tracts. Nor can they necessarily be 
divided in parasequences or related to eustatic sea- 
level changes. On the contrary, the established 
shallow seismic sequences are noncyclic, often non- 
marine, high-frequency sequences, and they may 
be related to local water-level changes of a duration 
in the order of 0.002 Ma or less. Nevertheless, 
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sequence analysis ensures a consistent interpreta- 
tion of the seismic records. Furthermore, it pro- 
vides a good background for the interpretation of 
lithological and biostratigraphical data and con- 
tributes to the interpretation of the environment 
and determination of local water-level changes. 


Lithological information 


Lithological information on surficial sediment 
layers has been obtained from visual description 
of grab samples, gravity cores and suction dredge 
subsamples (Wentworth, 1922). Detailed vertical 
lithofacies logs were derived from the vibrocore 
material, following Eyles et al. (1983). 


Pollen analysis 


Samples for pollen analysis were taken as iso- 
lated samples, covering as great a time span as 
possible. The analyses were performed by Else 
Kolstrup (Samples 0132, 0137, 2111, 2121 and 
2122) and Bent Odgaard (Samples 0131, 0133, 
0134, 0135, 0136, 2161, 2162 and 2163), who made 
preliminary interpretations of the data. The 
authors are responsible for the interpretations 
given in this paper. 

The pollen samples (Fig. 10) were prepared using 
standard techniques in general following the 
description in Faegri and Iversen (1975). 

The pollen percentages are based on the sum of 
trees, scrubs, herbs and grasses. 


Radiocarbon dating 


A number of peat samples were collected, dried 
and stored in plastic bags. Four samples were 
selected for radiocarbon dating at the laboratory 
of the The National Museum and Danish Geologi- 
cal Survey. The samples were treated with 0.3 N 
HCl to ensure complete removal of carbonate 
species, followed by rinsing in distilled water and 
drying. Clearly observed bubbling took place when 
samples K-5532 and K-5531 were subjected to the 
acid treatment suggesting the presence of carbon- 
ate species in these samples. A small subsample of 
each sample was collected for later determination 
of 61°C-values. The 5!*C-values were measured by 
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gas-source mass spectrometry at the Geophysical 
Institute, Copenhagen University, in order to cor- 
rect the '*C-values for isotopic fractionation rela- 
tive to a terrestrial value of —25.0%0 PDB. The 
measured 6'°C-values ranged from —25.9 to 
— 29.5%o0 PDB. These values are typical of fresh- 
water peat samples and indicate that no marine 
shells or other significant marine components have 
contributed to the CO, gas. 

The dating results are presented in '*C years 
prior to A.D. 1950 and are based on the recom- 
mended half-life of 5568 years. Errors quoted are 
+1 standard deviation. 


Results 


The seismic investigations in Fakse Bay (Fig. 1) 
have revealed coastal deposits at various strati- 
graphic levels (Jensen, 1992). This paper presents 
results from a detailed study area in the southern- 
most part of the bay (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3. Survey map showing sampling locations, survey lines 
and illustrated sections in the detailed study area. 
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Glacial surface topography 


In the investigation area, all the late- and post- 
glacial deposits are reworked sediments. The 
source is the glacial landscape, developed in con- 
nection with the retreat of the Baltic Ice (Houmark- 
Nielsen, 1987). Therefore, it is not possible to 
reestablish the original glacial surface topography. 
However, by stripping of Late Pleistocene and 
Holocene stratified drift deposits, it is possible to 
reconstruct a modified topography of the surface 
left over by the melting Weichselian icecap. The 
resulting map (Fig. 4) shows the seismic depth to 
the base of the lowermost stratified units interpre- 
ted as subaqueous deposits of Late Pleistocene or 
Holocene age. This map shows that the underlying 
topography of the area basically consists of SE- 
NW oriented, elongated ridges, cut by narrow 
valleys. 

The glacial surface topography, follows features 
in the Cretaceous chalk subsurface found at a level 
about 20 m below present sea level. This subsurface 
is cut by fault zones, leading to development of 
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Fig. 4. Glacial surface topography in the detailed investigation 
area. The glacial surface is defined as the uppermost surface 
of glacial diamicton. 
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elongated valleys. Furthermore, glaciotectonic 
investigations at the nearby island of Mon (Ber- 
thelsen et al., 1977; Aber, 1980; Hyde, 1986) 
demonstrate that the dominating glacial morpho- 
logical elements in the region consist of SE-NW 
oriented glacial floe thrusts, created by the Main 
Weichselian Advance (20,000 yrs B.P.). Finally the 
last Belt Sea Readvance (15,000 yrs B.P.) induced 
drumlin formation on the previous landscape in a 
SE-—NW direction. 

Thus the glacial morphological pattern can be 
recognized, even though the area has been exposed 
to heavy erosion in connection with the Late 
Pleistocene and Holocene transgression phases. 


Seafloor topography 


By comparing the glacial surface topography 
(Fig. 4) with the recent bathymetry (Fig. 5), it is 
possible to recognize the morphological elements 
created by Late Pleistocene and Holocene pro- 
cesses. 

The bathymetric map reveals that the glacial 
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Fig. 5. Bathymetric map in the detailed investigation area. The 
hatched zone marks the position of a drowned barrier beach 
ridge, linking Brunhoved Flak and Gyldenloves Flak. 
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surface is leveled out, as the glacial valleys for the 
most part are filled with postglacial sediments. On 
the other hand, some positive morphological ele- 
ments also appear. This is shown by the —10 m 
depth contour pattern revealing two elongated 
ridges. From analysis of seismic data, supple- 
mented by determination of shell material and '*C 
dating (Jensen and Petersen, 1992) these are inter- 
preted to be spit platform and spit deposits formed 
during the Littorina Transgression. 

However, the focus of this paper is on deposits 
connected to an elongated ridge represented by 
the — 12 m depth contour (Fig. 5). The reason for 
the only partial appearance, is caused by the 
selected contour interval of 2 m, as the ridge 
appears to be partly eroded leaving the top level 
between — 12 and — 13 m. 


Shallow seismic stratigraphy 


A threedimensional reconstruction of the phys- 
iographic development of the area can be made 
using the dense seismic survey grid. To illustrate 
the seismic pattern a number of subbottom profiles 
(Fig. 3) have been selected. The purpose is to 
present a combined visualization of the three- 
dimensional structure, the boundaries and the 
internal reflection configuration of the individual 
seismic sequences (Fig. 6). 

The lithological composition is documented by 
a number of vibrocores (Fig. 7). 

The Quaternary seismic sequence stratigraphy 
compiled in Fakse Bay reveals a number of local 
depocenters, created in connection with deglacia- 
tion and the subsequent isostatic and eustatic 
competition. 

Four Quaternary seismic sequences can be rec- 
ognized in the area. These sequences overly Creta- 
ceous sedimentary bedrock, which is described in 
more detail below. 


Bedrock (Cretaceous limestone ) 

The bedrock at the base of the Quaternary 
sequences is recognized either as acoustic basement 
at an average subbottom depth of 15—20 m with 
deep valley cuts and a lack of penetration (Fig. 6), 
or as an angular unconformity truncating 
deformed stratified deposits. 
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The bedrock consists of Cretaceous limestone 
(Fig. 7, VC13) the dominant pre-Quaternary sur- 
face deposit in the southeastern part of Denmark 
(Baartman and Christensen, 1975). 


Sequence I. Glacially related deposits 

This sequence (Fig. 6) is bounded by an upper 
erosional truncation and a lower bounding surface, 
which is locally concordant but generally difficult 
to determine because of an internal chaotic to 
subparallel configuration. The internal reflection 
configuration is commonly chaotic in the lower 
part of the sequence, while in the upper part it 
has a tendency to have a more subparallel 
character. 

The sequence is composed of glacial deposits 
consisting of till and outwash sediments deposited 
without much horizontal continuity (Fig. 7, VC13 
and VC212). The till units are often well consoli- 
dated [matrix supported, massive (Dmm)], pre- 
loaded, thin benches (0-2 m in thickness) 
consisting of clay, silt and sand with contents of 
pebbles, cobbles and boulders. In a few cases they 
are rich in chalk and flint. In contrast, the valleys 
in the bedrock are filled by a 5 to 10 m thick unit 
mainly consisting of unconsolidated (not pre- 
loaded) clayey diamict with a minor content of 
coarse clastic material. The outwash deposits con- 
sist of sand with a fluctuating content of granules, 
pebbles and cobbles often dominated by chalk and 
flint. 

Thus, in general the glacial deposits appear as 
thin (0O—5 m) units leveling the bedrock topography, 
in certain cases by filling up 5 to 10 m deep valleys. 


Sequence II. Lagoon/pond and freshwater coastal 

deposits 

Typically, this sequence consists of a proximal 
barrier part and a landward distal lagoon part, as 
there is presumed little sediment supply from the 
landward side (Fig. 6). The upper bounding surface 
is truncational in the proximal eastern part, while 
the distal western part shows concordance to ero- 
sional truncation. The lower bounding surface is 
concordant to distal onlap. The proximal internal 
configuration shows characteristic oblique, tangen- 
tial, landward prograding clinoforms. These are 
downlapping internal sedimentation surfaces 
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revealing a retrogradational parasequence set. As 
a rule the correlative surfaces continue in the distal 
part parallel to the continuous, parallel, even-to- 
wavy reflection configurations, partly following the 
underlying topography. The internal lowermost 
correlative distal flooding surface shows minor, 
presumably subaquatic erosion, as can be recog- 
nized by erosional truncation, evident on Fig. 8 
(L103). This figure shows a seismic profile in the 
dip direction of the erosive flooding surface, thus 
revealing the unconformity, while the profile in the 
strike direction (Fig. 6) only reveals a high ampli- 
tute concordant reflector. The retrogradational 
framework of the parasequences leads to erosion 
of the proximal part of the lowermost para- 
sequence, leaving only the distal part preserved. 
The internal configuration pattern of sequence 
il, described above, resulted in a combined basin- 
fill and wedge external geometry. The proximal 
landward prograding clinoform part of sequence 
II contains about 2 m of coarsening-upward 
medium to coarse sand (Fig. 7, VC212 and Fig. 6, 
SD142) with variable pebble content. The sedi- 
mentary structures are massive to planar cross 
bedding. The distal part can be divided lithologi- 
cally into two major parasequences. The lowermost 
is bounded at the top by the prominent lowermost 
internal flooding surface referred to above. It 
consists of 0-5 m of very homogeneous clayey-silt 
with horizontal millimetre-thick lamination (F1), 
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interrupted by just a few sand laminae (Fig. 7, 
VC13 and VC212). Only on freshly split, non- 
oxidized, core surfaces the lamination can be recog- 
nized visually as a distinct variation in colour from 
light grey to grey. The uppermost distal part of 
the sequence consists of 1-2 m of clayey silt with 
a horizontal millimetre thick lamination, similar 
to the lowermost parasequence. The clay-silt lami- 
nae are disrupted by a number of 0.01—0.02 m 
thick layers of massive fine sand. The lowermost 
sand layer is quite prominent, probably marking 
the minor erosional discordance between the 
lowermost two parasequences, while the upper- 
most and most prominent sand layer marks the 
erosional discordance between sequences II and 
III. The distal clayey-silt deposits contain fresh- 
water molluscs (Anodonta) and, in fresh cuts, scat- 
tered imprints of water mosses can be seen. The 
imprints disappear together with the lamination as 
a consequence of oxidation of sulfides present in 
the sediment. Vertical post-depositional in-situ 
root tubes ascribed to water-lily plants have been 
observed as well. The proximal part of this wedge- 
shaped sequence can be seen clearly as a ridge on 
the bathymetric map (Fig. 5). 

Sequence II is interpreted as a transgressive 
coastal sequence consisting of coarse sand and 
pebble barrier beach ridge deposits closely con- 
nected to the former and contemporary back- 
barrier lagoon/pond deposits. In the most distal 


Fig. 6. Shallow seismic profiles (ORE 3.5 kHz) and interpreted seismic sequences. Locations of the seismic profiles and samples are 
shown in Fig. 3. Uppermost three profiles show original seismic records L105, L4 and L13. Lowermost three profiles show interpreted 
seismic profiles L105, L4 and L13. The reflection pattern is interpreted using thick solid lines for sequence boundaries (unconformities 
and their correlative conformities), dotted lines for parasequence boundaries (flooding surfaces and their correlative surfaces) and 
thin solid lines for internal reflection pattern. Above bedrock (Cretaceous limestone) four seismic sequences are recognized: 

(I) Upper erosional- and lower partly concordant bounding surfaces, with a chaotic to subparallel internal reflection pattern. 
Glacially related deposits. 

(II) The sequence shows an upper bounding surface characterized by erosional truncation in the southeastern most part and 
concordance or erosional truncation in the northwesternmost part, while the lower bounding surface is concordant or onlap. The 
internal configuration consists of prograding clinoforms and parallel even to wavy reflectors. The sequence is divided by a 
retrogradational parasequences set. The external shape is basin fill to wedge shaped. Lagoon/pond and freshwater coastal deposits 
is the proposed interpretation. 

(III) Upper bounding surface erosional and lower bounding surface onlap to concordant, with a subparallel, wavy to hummocky, 
clinoform, internal reflection pattern. The sequence is restricted to the Lagoon/pond basin, interpreted as lake—bog—lake deposits. 

(IV) Upper bounding surface concordant to erosional and lower bounding surface mostly concordant, with a reflection-free to 
subparallel internal reflection pattern. Lens shaped deposits in connection to marine spit platforms (Jensen and Petersen, 1992) 
points to marine, near shore to shore deposits. 

Sample positions and general lithological compositions of vibrocorings (VC) and suction dredging samples (SD) are indicated 
(Legend as Fig. 7). 
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Fig. 7. Core logs showing lithology and sedimentological structures described in the vibrocores (VC). Locations are shown in Fig. 3. 
The interpreted correlation between lithofacies and seismic reflection pattern is also presented. Seismic sequence boundaries are 
marked by thick dashed lines, parasequence boundaries are marked by dotted lines and sequence numbers (/—/V) are indicated. 
Lithofacies are presented in a modified version of Eyles et al. (1983): L=limestone, Cretaceous; Dmm= matrix supported, massive, 
diamict; Gm= massive, gravel; Sm= massive, sand; Sp, planar crossbedded, sand; F/= fine laminated, sand, silt, mud; Fm = massive. 
mud, silt; H/= laminated, heterolithic, sand, silt, mud; Op, organic, peat; and Og= organic, gyttja. The bedrock foundation consists 
of Cretaceous limestone, over-layered by glacially related sediments of sequence I. 

Sequence II shows a coarse grained barrier and a fine grained lagoon part, separated by parasequence boundaries. The sequence 
is interpreted as lagoon/pond and freshwater coastal deposits. 

Sequence III consists of layered gyttja—peat—gyttja and is restricted to the lagoon/pond basin, indicating later development of a 


lake—bog—lake sequence. 
Sequence IV is composed of fine-medium sand containing marine shell material. The sequence is interpreted as nearshore marine 


deposits. 
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Fig. 8. Shallow seismic profile (ORE 3.5kHz) and interpreted seismic sequences. Original seismic record L103 at top with 
interpretation below. The signatures and seismic reflection pattern are in general as described in Fig. 6. In this case a slightly 
different reflection pattern appears in sequence II, as the lowermost correlative distal flooding surface (parasequence boundary) 
shows a minor erosional truncation. This can apparently be seen in profile L103 because of the profile is in the dip direction of the 
flooding surface, whereas profiles in the strike direction (Fig. 6) show only a distinct concordant reflector. 


and semi-enclosed part of the lagoon or pond, (Figs. 6, 8 and 9). The internal configuration is 
sequence II cannot be subdivided into para- subparallel, wavy to hummocky clinoforms. The 
sequences. The internal configuration is parallel external form is sheet drape to basin fill, as the 
and shows a continuous parallel wavy reflection sequence shows a very homogeneous thickness of 
configuration, partly following the underlying approximately | m in the central part of the basin, 
topography (Fig. 9, L120). The lithology consist but thins out and disappears against the rim of 
of fine laminated clayey silt (Fl), lacking interbed- the basin. 
ded sand layers (Fig. 7, VC216). The lithology of this sequence is characterised 
by deposits with a high organic content (Fig. 7, 
Sequence III. Lake—bog—lake deposits VC13). In the central part of the basin the sequence 
The distribution of sequence III is limited to the can be divided into 3 lithological units. The lowest 
lagoon/pond basin bounded by the glacial land- consists of about 0.3 m of massive gyttja (Og) and 
scape and the barrier beach ridge of sequence II. contains frequently abundant freshwater shells 
The upper bounding surface of sequence III is (Bithynia tentaculata, Planorbis planorbis, P. con- 
formed by erosional truncation. The lower uncon- tortus, P. complanatus, P. vortex, Ancylus fluviatilis, 
formity is characterised by onlap on the barrier Valvata pisinalis, V. cristata, Potamopyrgus jen- 
beach ridge while its correlative conformity is kinsi, Lymnaea perger, Sphaerium corneum, Acro- 


continuing concordant into the lagoon/pond basin loxus lacustris). The intermediate unit consists of 
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Fig. 9. Shallow seismic profile (ORE 3.5 kHz) and interpreted seismic sequences. Upper panel shows original seismic record L120 
and lower panel shows interpretation. The signatures and the seismic reflection pattern are in general as described in Fig. 6. The 
profile is situated in the most landward part of the lagoon/pond basin, showing no visible parasequence division of sequence II. 


0.2 m of partly layered peat (Op) mainly composed 
of reed and other lake plants. The uppermost 0.3 
m of sequence III consists of layers of gyttja, 
containing plant remains and seeds, with interlami- 
nated millimetre thin layers of fine sand. Partial 
core recovery of the sequence, landward of the 
barrier ridge (Fig. 7, VC211), shows the existence 
of about 0.4 m of a coherent, autochtonous and 
massive peat (Op) largely forming the uppermost 
half of the sequence. The peat consists mainly of 
reed and other lake plants. The uppermost 0.10- 
0.15 m of sequence III constitutes a transitional 
zone to sequence IV, consisting of millimetre to 
centimetre thick laminae of alternating fine-grained 
sand, lake marl and plant remains (Fig. 7, VC211). 

In the most landward part of the lagoon/pond 
(Fig. 7, VC216) no erosive lithological boundary 
has been observed between sequences II and III. 
The boundary between the fine laminated clayey- 
silt deposits of sequence II and the peat deposits 


of sequence III is transitional, consisting of a few 
centimetres of laminated clay with a high content 
of organic material (FI). 

The seismic data combined with the lithological 
observations from the cores strongly suggest that 
sequence III consists of organic deposits in the 
abandoned former lagoon/pond basin. In the 
central part a freshwater lake developed, before a 
temporary drying out resulted in overgrowth. 
Renewed lake formation was probably caused by 
a rise in groundwater level. In the marginal part 
of the lake basin close to the former barrier beach 
ridge, growth presumably existed during the entire 
period only interrupted by lake deposits in the 
transition zone to sequence IV. The most distal 
part of the lagoon/pond area shows no hiatus 
between sequence II and III and the preserved part 
of sequence III shows an overgrowth of the basin 
immediately after the deposition of sequence II, 
not revealing any sign of lag deposits. 
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Sequence IV. Marine, (sub)littoral deposits 

The uppermost sequence covers large parts of 
the survey area, and is typically developed as lenses 
behind sequence II ridges (Fig. 6) or as indepen- 
dent ridges (mounds) at the seafloor (Jensen and 
Petersen, 1992). 

The sequence is mainly seismically transparent 
with some indication of parallel to subparallel 
reflections. The internal configuration gives the 
impression that the upper bounding surface is 
either concordant or shows truncation and the 
lower bounding surface is mostly concordant. 

Vibrocoring in the sequence (Fig. 7, VC13, 
VC211, VC216) shows that sequence IV consists 
of fine, medium and coarse sand containing tests 
of marine molluscs including Cardium edule, Myti- 
lus edulis and Littorina littorea. 

Sequence IV consists of nearshore deposits. They 
are related to a number of marine spit platform 
and beach ridge deposits described elswhere (Jen- 
sen and Petersen, 1992). 


Pollen data and ‘*C dating 


The pollen diagram (Fig. 10) is composed of 13 
isolated pollen samples collected from 4 vibrocores 
(Fig. 7). The samples were taken from lithological 
units forming seismic sequences II and III. For 
stratigraphical purposes the results are compared 
with those from existing detailed continuous pollen 
diagrams (Iversen, 1973; Kolstrup and Buchardt, 
1982; Ising, 1989). 

The freshwater clayey-silt deposits in sequence 
II have a very low organic content typical of late 
glacial deposits. The pollen spectrum confirms this 
by showing relatively high percentages of Artemisia 
and Gymnocarpium as well as Pinus and Betula. 
Finally, the lack of Corylus indicates that the 
deposits must be at least older than 9500 yrs B.P. 
as the proportion of Corylus in this area increased 
markedly after that time (Mikkelsen, 1949; Iversen, 
1973). 

It is noteworthy that correlations can be made 
to detailed continuous pollen diagrams made from 
Late Glacial lake deposits (Torreberga ancient 
lake) in the southwesternmost part of Skane, 
Sweden (Ising, 1989) and (Grenge ancient lake) 
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in the western most part of Lolland, Denmark 
(Kolstrup and Buchardt, 1982). 

The Toreberga ancient lake site was close to the 
shore of a bay in the Kattegat Sea north of the 
assumed Baltic Ice Lake threshold, but apart from 
the salinity difference the depositional environment 
was similar to the Fakse Bay locality. 

At the Torreberga ancient lake site the later part 
of the Allergd was characterized by high percent- 
ages of Pinus (40-60%), Cyperaceae (10-20%) 
and low Betula values (10-15%), a tendency that 
can be recognized in the three lowermost samples 
(2122, 2121 and 0137) in sequence II. 

For the latest part of Allerod a very high value 
of Juniperus existed (around 25%), Pinus receded 
to about 30% and Betula and Salix existed in 
moderately high values. Exactly this combination 
can be seen in sample 0136. Sample 0135 consisting 
of sand indicates the transitional border zone 
between sequence II and III in coring VCI3 
(Fig. 7). This sample can possibly be correlated to 
the upper part of Younger Dryas at Torreberga, 
characterized by decreasing Juniperus values 
(S—-10%), Cyperaceae values of about 15%, 
Poaceae and Artemisia values of 5—10%. 

In core VC216 (Fig. 7) there seems to be no 
major hiatus between the sequence II clay-silt 
deposits, the transitional clay-gyttja and the 
sequence III peat deposits. The pollen analyses 
(samples 2163 and 2162) confirm this, showing a 
good correlation to the Younger Dryas—Preboreal 
transition zone in Torreberga. This zone is charac- 
terized by a sudden increase of Juniperus, Poaceae 
and Filipendula and a decrease in Pinus to values 
below those found for Betula. The uppermost 
sample (2161) is believed to be of Preboreal age 
deposited after immigration of Pinus and before 
immigration of Corylus, which in the survey area 
means the time span 9700—9500 yrs B.P. (Iversen, 
1973). This is in agreement with '*C date K-5648 
(Table 1) sampled in VC216 in the interval between 
the pollen samples 2162 and 2161 (at depth of 
1250 cm). 

The Grenge ancient lake locality was placed 
more inland and shows consistently more Betula 
and less Pinus. In spite of this the general trend is 
comparable, especialy the high percentages of Juni- 
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Fig. 10. Pollen percentage diagram composed of 13 single pollen 
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samples collected from four vibrocores (VC211, VC212, VC13 and 


VC216). Sample depths are indicated in centimetres below present sea level. Symbols for lithology are similar to those used for the 
core descriptions in Fig. 7. The percentages are based on the pollen sum of trees, scrubs, herbs and grasses. The types included in 


the sum are given to the left of the column indicating the pollen 


perus in the latest part of Allerad and the Younger 
Dryas—Preboreal transition zone. 

The stratigraphically uppermost 5 samples repre- 
sent sequence III in cores VC13 and VC2I11 
(Fig. 7). 

The lowermost gyttja sample (0134) in core 
VC13 belongs to the Corylus maximum (Hazel- 
Pine period) around the time for immigration of 
Ulmus, but before A/nus and Quercus arrives. This 
suggests an age of 8900-8300 yrs B.P. (Iversen, 
1973). It means that between samples 0135 and 
0134 in VC13 there is a major hiatus of at least 
1000 '*C years. 

Samples 0133 (gyttja) and 0132 (peat) belong to 





sum. 


the Corylus maximum after the immigration of 
Ulmus and around the time for immigration of 
Alnus and Quercus, which indicates an age of 
about 8000 yrs B.P. (Iversen, 1973). The interpre- 
ted ages are confirmed by ‘'*C date K-5533 
(Table 1) sampled in VC13 at a depth of 1460 cm 
and by '*C date K-5532 (Table 1) sampled in the 
same stratigraphic level in core VC211 at a depth 
of 1380 cm. 

The stratigraphically youngest samples (0131, 
VC13; 2111, VC211) are characterized by decreas- 
ing values of Corylus, high and increasing values 
of Ulmus, Alnus, Quercus and Tilia, while Fraxinus 
and Hedera are newly introduced. This pollen 
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TABLE | 


'$C dating results 





Sample ID Core Depth 4C yrs B.P. 51°C 





below sea level %oPDB 
K-5531 VC211 1340cm 7900 + 135 — 27.1 
K-5532 VC211 1380cm 8090 + 125 — 25.6 
K-5533 VCI13 = 1460cm 8010+ 105 — 28.7 
K-5648 VC216 1250cm 9430+ 135 — 29.5 





spectrum is characteristic for the beginning of the 
Lime period (Iversen, 1973) indicating an age of 
7500-8000 yrs B.P., which is confirmed by '*C 
date K-5531 (Table 1) in VC211 at the same depth 
as pollen sample 2111. 


Barrier (beach) ridge and back-barrier lagoon 
development 


Interpretation of the pollen data indicates that 
the “Lagoon and freshwater coastal deposits” 
(sequence II) date back to the later part of the 
Allerod and Younger Dryas Chronozones (11,500- 
10,000 '*C yrs B.P.). This late glacial period (Late 
Weichselian Substage) is in the Baltic Basin charac- 
terized by the existence of the Baltic Ice Lake, as 
documented by isostatically raised, relict coastal 
deposits, that can be followed onshore along the 
central and northern part of the present Baltic Sea 
(Bjorck, 1979; Eronen, 1983; Svensson, 1989). 

The position of the present Fakse Bay near the 
margin of the area covered by the Weichselian 
icecap, implies that the isostatic rebound has been 
limited, probably resulting in fossil Baltic Ice Lake 
coastline deposits below present sea level (Svens- 
son, 1989, fig. 118), indicating the southwest- 
ernmost marginal deposits of the Baltic Ice Lake. 
The limited isostatic rebound indicates that the 
damming of the Baltic Ice Lake most likely caused 
a transgressive development in the southernmost 
part, resulting in typical transgressive coastal 
deposits. 

Mainly glacigenic deposits were source areas for 
the coastal deposits, redeposited by beach pro- 
cesses in a paraglacial setting. Church and Ryder 
(1972) defined the term “paraglacial” with refer- 
ence to fluvial systems, but the first use of the term 
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in the context of coastal sedimentation was in 
Forbes and Taylor (1987). 

Recent and historical transgressive, paraglacial 
coastal deposits have been a subject of increasing 
interest, and various coastal types and associated 
sedimentological models have been described 
(Orford and Carter, 1982, 1984; Carter and Orford, 
1984; Boyd et al., 1987; Forbes and Taylor, 1987; 
Carter et al., 1989; Duffy et al., 1989; Hill, 1990). 
The models show that coastal deposits clearly 
depend on the distribution and character of the 
glacigenic source sediments, variability in regional 
basin dynamics and rate of change of relative 
water level in the basin. These criteria can be used 
to describe the local Fakse Bay Baltic Ice Lake 
coastal evolution. 

The distribution and character of the glacigenic 
source sediments in the study area is evident from 
the mapping of the glacial surface topography 
(Fig. 4), showing a morphology consisting of SE- 
NW oriented elongated ridges cut through by 
narrow valleys. 

At the time of the damming of the Baltic Ice 
Lake the glacial landscape formed a shoreline, 
characterized by two prominent headlands (Brun- 
hoved Flak and Gyldenloves Flak) and an 
intervening embayment (Figs. 4 and 11). The 
embayment between the headlands was very shal- 
low (a water depth of max. 5 m) and the distance 
between the two headlands about 2.5km. The 
headlands are believed to have consisted of glaci- 
genic deposits similar to the present surface of the 
former headlands, capable of supplying sand and 
gravel for longshore transport. 

Because the Baltic Ice Lake was an isolated lake, 
the tidal influence on coastal sedimentation was 
limited. 

The sheltered lacustrine basin indicates that the 
wave energy under normal wind conditions was 
low in the study area. On the other hand, storm 
events are likely to have exerted a strong influence 
on the coastal evolution. This applies to storms 
from an easterly direction with a fetch of several 
hundred kilometres through a free passage north 
of Bornholm (Figs. | and 2). This suggests, that 
wave action was responsible for reworking, trans- 
portation and initiation of a paraglacial coastal 
barrier probably linking the two headlands (Fig. 5) 
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Fig. 11. Paleogeographical map of the detailed study area. The 
maximum transgression level of the Baltic Ice Lake is indicated 
by a barrier beach ridge and lagoon/pond system. The preserved 
fossil barrier is located on top of the coastal lagoon/pond 
deposits, having migrated in the order of 1.5—2 km west of the 
first appearance of the fine laminated lagoon/pond deposits 
(first appearance marked by a dash line). 


and thus forming a barrier beach ridge (Fig. 12A) 
(see also, Carter et al., 1987; FitzGerald et al., 
1987; Duffy et al., 1989). 

The initial barrier beach ridge was presumably 
later eroded and only the finely laminated clay-silt 
deposits filling out the depression between the 
former headlands have thus been left. These pre- 
served parts of the barrier beach ridge are located 
on top of the coastal pond deposits. The ridge 
thus must have migrated to a position of 1.5—2 km 
west of its initial location (Fig. 11). 

The preserved sedimentological imprint is well 
documented by the corings (Fig. 7) showing finely 
laminated clayey-silt, backshore sediments, with 
an upward increasing interlayering of sand lami- 
nae, representing increasing proximity of overwash 
deposits as the barrier beach ridge moved 
landwards. 

The proximal overwash deposits are revealed in 
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the landward dipping seismic reflectors (Fig. 6). 
These records show that the preserved part of the 
ridge is composed exclusively of overwash deposits 
consisting of coarsening upward sand and gravel 
facies (Fig. 7). 

Recent coastal research demonstrates that where 
sediment supply is limited, barrier stretching and 
landward retreat into the embayment via overwash 
processes results in constant landward beach ridge 
migration under rising or stationary sea level (Car- 
ter et al., 1987; Kelley, 1987; Forbes et al., 1991). 

The rate of change of the relative basin water 
level can be determined by back-barrier pond 
investigations. Onlapping of the fine laminated 
sediments (Sequence II) in the pond basin (Figs. 
6 and 8) indicates a pond water-level rise of 
minimum 4.5 m during the barrier migration 
period. The pond basin does not show any sign 
of inlet deltas and channels. From this it can be 
deduced that the pond basin may have established 
its own water level (Fig. 12B) balanced by seepage 
through the barrier beach ridge. The internal ero- 
sional unconformity (parasequence boundary) in 
the pond basin sediments (Figs. 6 and 8) implies 
that the water level was temporarily lowered at 
least once, probably due to the formation of one 
Or more storm-induced major inlets, thus trans- 
forming the pond into a lagoon. It is tempting to 
conclude that the changes of the pond water level 
under normal circumstances closely followed those 
of the Baltic Basin water level. This implies that 
in the southwestern part of the Baltic Ice Lake 
there was a transgression amounting to about 4.5 
m during the period 11,500—10,000 '*C yrs B.P., 
resulting in a relative rate of water-level rise of 
3 mm/yr. In the same period coastal retreat was 
in the order of 1.0—1.5 m/yr, values that correspond 
well to the present-day rates of relative sea-level 
rise and coastal recession along the Atlantic coast 
of Nova Scotia in eastern Canada (Taylor et al., 
1985; Boyd et al., 1987). 

The preservation potential of drowned trans- 
gressive coastal beach ridges normally is very 
limited due to remobilization and landward trans- 
portation of coarse beach ridge sediments. The 
typical sea bottom of such a transgressed paragla- 
cial embayed headland coastal type is a smoothed 
glacial surface, mainly consisting of offstripped 
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Fig. 12. A schematic model showing the late- and postglacial development in the southernmost Fakse Bay area. Successive profiles 
(A—F) show the water-level changes and deposition of sediments related to transgressive phases (Baltic Ice Lake, Ancylus Lake and 
Littorina Sea) and the intervening lowstands. 
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glacial headlands and preserved lagoon-pond infill 
in the former glacial valleys. Many authors, for 
example Oldale (1985), Carter et al. (1987), Davis 
and Clifton (1987), Forbes and Boyd (1989) and 
Forbes et al. (1991) have suggested, however, that 
barrier beach ridges under influence of rapid sea- 
level rise can be preserved by overstepping or in 
place “drowning” (Sanders and Kumar, 1975; 
Swift et al., 1985). The preservation of the drowned 
beach ridge in Fakse Bay is presumably due to the 
fact that the beach ridge represents the transgres- 
sion maximum of the Baltic Ice Lake (Fig. 12B). 
This event has been dated by several researchers, 
e.g. Berglund (1966), Byjoérck (1979), Donner 
(1982), Bjorck and Diegerfeldt (1984, 1986) and 
Svensson (1989). These authors have dated this 
event at around 10,500—10,300 yrs B.P., corre- 
sponding well with the supposed age of the youn- 
gest lagoon-pond sediments in the survey area. 


Subsequent development 


Further development of the barrier beach ridge 
stopped when the Baltic Ice Lake was finally 
drained (Fig. 12B and C). 

The general picture in the southwestern part of 
the Baltic Basin is that in the Early Holocene a 
period of low water level followed, possibly only 
interrupted by the Ancylus Lake Transgression 
(9600-9000 yrs B.P.). Later i.e. about 8000 yrs 
B.P., the Littorina Sea entered the area (Kolp, 
1986; Bjorck, 1987, 1989; Svensson, 1989). 

In the survey area, the barrier beach ridge and 
lagoon/pond deposits are covered with gyttja— 
peat—gyttja deposits (Fig. 7) draping the entire 
coastal sequence (Figs. 6, 8 and 9). Pollen data 
(Fig. 10) from the distal part of the lagoon show 
that barrier and lagoon deposition stopped at the 
Younger Dryas—Preboreal transition zone, with a 
conformable transition to the following bog depo- 
sition (Fig. 12C). In the central and proximal part 
of the basin a quite prominent sand layer (Figs. 7 
and 12 C) marks an erosional discordance between 
sequences II and III. The hiatus is at least of the 
order of 1000 '*C years. The lowermost gyttja 
layer corresponds well to the Ancylus Lake trans- 
gression maximum and the initial drainage period 
of the Ancylus Lake, in which a high groundwater 
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level still can be expected in the area (Fig. 12D), 
even in spite of the fact that the lake level appa- 
rently did not reach the level of the fossil barrier 
beach (Jensen and Petersen in prep.). The peat 
layer is well dated by '*C dating and pollen 
samples (Fig. 10), giving ages close to 8000 yrs 
B.P. (Late Boreal Chronozone). This corresponds 
to the low water level in the Baltic Basin between 
the Ancylus Lake transgression and the Littorina 
Sea transgression (Fig. 12E) (Eronen, 1983; Bjorck 
and Dennegard, 1988). The uppermost gyttja layer 
shows a pollen spectrum, representing the begin- 
ning of Early Atlantic Chronozone characterized 
by rising ground water level, just prior to transgres- 
sion of the area by the Littorina Sea. 

The Littorina Sea transgressed the fossil Baltic 
Ice Lake coastal deposits about 7000 yrs B.P. 
(Jensen and Petersen, 1992), resulting in extensive 
erosion of the glacial deposits. The subsequent 
supply of paraglacial source sediments produced 
nearshore deposits that covered the drowned late 
glacial coastal deposits (Fig. 12F). In the period 
following 7000 yrs B.P. the continued Littorina 
Sea transgression overstepped (Swift et al., 1985) 
the early marine coastal deposits (Jensen and Pet- 
ersen in prep.). A transgression maximum at about 
2000 yrs B.P. was followed by a slight regression 
to the present water level 1 m lower (Mikkelsen, 
1949; Krog, 1979). 

Investigations of the overstepped Littorina Sea 
coastal deposits reveal spit and spit platform 
deposits at present water depths of 9 to 12 m 
(Jensen and Petersen, 1992). 


Conclusions 


Seismic sequence stratigraphical principles used 
on shallow seismic data, combined with detailed 
lithological and stratigraphical information, pro- 
vided a powerful tool in mapping subaqueous 
Pleistocene and Holocene deposits. Based on these 
methods, the investigations in the Fakse Bay show 
the following evolution during the Late Pleistocene 
and Early Holocene (Fig. 12A—F): 


(A) Baltic Ice Lake 11,500 yrs B.P. The damming 
of the Baltic Ice Lake caused the initial develop- 
ment of a barrier beach ridge. This ridge system 
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sheltered a pond, which in storm situations possi- 
bly was transformed into a lagoon due to forma- 
tion of ephemeral inlets. 


(B) Baltic Ice Lake transgression maximum 
10,500—10,000 yrs B.P. Landward retreat of the 
barrier beach ridge stopped at the transgression 
maximum (relative water level of — 13 to — 14 m). 
During the preceding 1000 to 1500 years, the 
barrier beach ridge had apparently migrated west- 
ward over a distance of the order of 1.5—2 km. 


(C) Ancylus Lake initial transgression 9600 yrs 
B.P. The final drainage of the Baltic Ice Lake 
resulted in a period of low water level likewise 
characterising the initial transgression period of 
the Ancylus Lake. In the distal semi-enclosed 
areas, gradual drying resulted in vegetation while 
the drainage resulted in erosion and non deposition 
in the central part of the former pond area. 


(D) Ancylus Lake transgression maximum 9000 yrs 
B.P. The period of low water level was interrupted 
by the Ancylus Lake transgression. Even though 
the maximum water level of the Baltic Ice Lake 
was not reached, the transgression was capable of 
raising the groundwater level, transforming the 
former pond/lagoon area in to a freshwater lake. 


(E) Littorina Sea initial transgression 8000 yrs 
B.P. The Ancylus Lake transgression was 
interrupted by the second drainage event after the 
deglaciation in the Baltic Basin. At the initial stage 
of the final Littorina Sea transgression, the low 
water level had resulted in a comprehensive over- 
growth of the former back-barrier beach ridge 
areas. 


(F) Littorina Sea transgression 7000 yrs B.P. The 
Littorina Sea transgressed the fossil Baltic Ice Lake 
coastal deposits about 7000 yrs B.P. Possibly due 
to vegetational armoring, the fossil Baltic Ice Lake 
coastal deposits were preserved. Continued trans- 
gression led to extensive erosion of the shallow 
glacial deposits, supplying material for shallow 
marine sedimentation that partly covered the for- 
mer coastal deposits. 
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ABSTRACT 


Short, A.D., 1992. Beach systems of the central Netherlands coast: Processes, morphology and structural impacts in a storm 
driven multi-bar system. Mar. Geol., 107: 103-137. 


The 124 km long central Netherlands coast consists of a sand barrier system fronted by beach and surf zone containing 2 
to 3 bars. The beach and surf zone are the product of wind waves generated in the North Sea, interacting with the medium 
to fine shoreface sands, in a micro tidal environment. The inner bar is usually attached to the beach as a ridge and runnel cut 
by drains and rips, the second and third bars are highly rhythmic and are characterised respectively by transverse bars and 
rips and rhythmic to longshore bar and trough bar types. Structural impacts influence 48 km of shore with harbour moles 
inducing lower wave energy and shoreline progradation, a 4.5 km long dyke replaces part of the beach but apparently has had 
little impact on mesoscale bar dynamics, while 158 groynes in three groyne fields have produced more intermediate, rip driven, 
surf zones. Natural beach processes however dominate the entire coast with the hierarchical bar morphology related to cross- 
shore wave breaking. The equilibrium beach concept of Wright et al. (1987) was used to empirically predict beach/bar type. 
The results explain both the hierarchy of bar type and the temporal variation in beach-bar type. Finally a multi-bar “beach 


model” for the coast is presented which builds upon the single bar model of Wright and Short (1984). 


Introduction 


The Netherlands coast is 432 km long of which 
82% consists of sandy beach systems. The entire 
coast has a west to north orientation and faces the 
southern North Sea. The contemporary processes 
affecting the coast are related to wave, tide and 
wind regimes of the North Sea region interacting 
with the Netherlands shelf, beach, barrier and 
estuarine systems. The nature and degree of this 
interaction varies considerably around the coast, 
in response to changing boundary conditions and 
processes regimes. The boundary conditions 
include shoreline orientation, particularly to waves 
and wind; the geomorphology (barrier and estu- 
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ary); structural impact (dykes, surge barriers, 
breakwaters, groynes and nourishment); and sedi- 
ment characteristics. The process regimes include 
the tide range, tidal and littoral currents, wave 
climate, wind climate and storm surges. 

This paper is concerned solely with the central 
Netherlands coast, the provinces of North and 
South Holland, which contain 124km of essen- 
tially continuous sandy shoreline (Fig. 1). The aim 
of this study is to determine the nature and vari- 
ability of the beach system that fronts the entire 
central coast, and in particular, to assess the 
interaction of wave, sediment and shoreface gradi- 
ents and in place structures that produce the multi- 
bar morphology, and its spatial and temporal 
variation. 

The beach system is defined as including the 
subaerial beach and surf zone. Along the central 
coast this includes the shore parallel bar systems, 
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Fig. 1. The central Netherlands coast and study area, Den Helder to Hoek van Holland. Shown are the location of 5 km beach 
poles, all major structural features (groynes, breakwaters, dykes), the extent of the coastal slope or shoreface (from Van Alphen 
and Damoiseaux, 1988) ‘Younger Dunes’ and major towns. Insert shows location of the eight wave stations in The Netherlands 
sector of the North Sea (Source: Roskam, 1988). 
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but not the inner shelf shore connected ridges. It 
is essentially in the inner, steeper coastal slope 
(> 1:1000) region of the Dutch shoreface (Fig. 1) 
as mapped by Van Alphen and Damoiseaux (1988). 


Data base and methods 


The Netherlands has probably the best studied 
and best monitored coast in the world. As a result 
a wealth of data and information exists on coastal 
evolution, coastal processes and change. Much of 
this has recently been summarised as a result of 
two major projects. In 1987 the “Coastal Genesis” 
project produced a series of reports on coastal 
behaviour at scales of 5000, 1000 and 100 years. 
This was followed in 1989 by the ““Coast Defence 
after 1990” project which produced 20 technical 
reports on all aspects of Netherland’s coast 
defence. The reports of Stolk et al. (1987), and 
particularly Stolk (1989), provide an excellent over- 
view and background information on the geologi- 
cal evolution and physical nature of the Netherland 
coast. Also the report of Dillingh and Stolk (1989) 
for the European CORINE “Coastal erosion” 
project provides a good review of contemporary 
shoreline changes. 

The study of beach morphodynamics requires 
information on both the morphology or beach 
type as well as the variables that contribute to 
morphological change, particularly sediments and 
coastal processes. For the 124km long central 
coast, information is also required at a sampling 
interval that will permit an assessment of longshore 
or spatial change in beach morphodynamics, and 
over a sufficient period of time to permit assess- 
ment of temporal change. 

The spatial and temporal sampling procedure 
adopted by the study was largely pre-determined 
by the nature and availability of data (Table 1). 
To account for spatial change a minimum 1 km 
sampling interval was chosen to coincide with the 
| km beach poles along the coast. The location of 
the | km poles are also shown on the 1:25,000 
topography maps and are marked on 1:4000 aerial 
photographs. This interval gave 118 sample points 
for the central coast, extending from km | at Den 
Helder in the north andkm 119 at Hoek van 
Holland in the south (Fig. 1). These points or 
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beach pole numbers are used to locate and identify 
features throughout this paper. The remainder of 
this section briefly describes the data base and 
methodology, and is followed by sections on the 
major results. 

The morphology of the beach and bar systems, 
and the location of all rips, was obtained from the 
1:4000 aerial photographs taken annually by Rijks- 
waterstaat between 1982 and 1988 (Table 2). The 
photographs were used to continuously record 
beach type for the beach/bar 1, bar 2 and bar 3 
(the latter when visible) by visual comparison to 
the beach model of Wright and Short (1984). This 
data was then sampled at | km intervals with a 
numeric value assigned to each beach type 
(Table 3). 

Rip location (+10 m) was recorded for all rips 
visible on the 1:4000 aerial photographs. The rip 
type (RR, TBR, RBB or LBT, Table 3) was deter- 
mined from the bar/beach morphology. In addition 
rip orientation (north, west/shore normal, south) 
was recorded, as well as longshore rip length for 
skewed rips. 

Beach sediments, in conjunction with waves and 
tides, determine the beach morphodynamic type 
(Wright and Short, 1984). In order to assess the 
nature and spatial variation in sediments along the 
central coast, the results of three recent reports 
were utilised (Table 1). They provided information 
on 334 dune, beach and surf zone samples. The 
aim was to determine the mean sediment character- 
istics and the presence, if any, of longshore trends 
in grain size which could in turn contribute to 
spatial trends in beach morphodynamics. 

Beach profiles, usually extending 1000 m sea- 
ward, are surveyed annually every 250 m by Rijks- 
waterstaat. From this data set 118 cross-shore 
profile envelopes (Fig. 2) were plotted by Rijkswat- 
erstaat for each kilometre beach pole (km 1-118) 
from 1976 to 1985. Each profile envelope was used 
to measure the following morphometric variables: 
tan B slope to 1000 m; number of bars present; 
width of the subaerial beach; height of the beach; 
and area of the beach/bar 1; area and width of 
the sweep zone where bars are mobile; amplitude 
of bar 2; and mean distance to and normal migra- 
tion/mobility of the shoreline (bar 1), bars 2 and 
3. A summary of the results are listed in Table 4. 
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TABLE | 


Major data types and sources—central Netherlands coast 
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DATA 


SOURCE 





1. Location - features 


y a Sediments: 
* Dune 
* Beach 
* Surf zone 


Be Waves: 
1976-1986 


1987-1988 
4. Beach profiles: 
1976-1985 


Nearshore profiles 


De Beach morphology: 
1982-1988 


1966, 1968, 1970, 1971 





1:25 000 Topographic maps showing all 1 km beach poles, 
groynes, breakwaters and dykes 


Kohsiek, 1984 
van Bemmelen, 1988 
van Alphen, 1987 


Rijkswaterstaat, Tidal Waters Division 
Roskam, 1988 
KNMI, Division of Oceanographic Research 


Rijkswaterstaat, Tidal Waters Division 
1:10 000 sounding charts, Rijkswaterstaat 


Aerial photographs (1:4 000) 

Rijkswaterstaat, Mapping and Survey Division 
Air photo mosaics 

Rijkswaterstaat, North Sea Directorate 








Nearshore profiles extending several kilometres 
seaward are surveyed periodically by Rijkswaters- 
taat. They are published as individual survey lines 
and as bathymetric charts. Twenty-three profiles 
spaced at approximately 5km _§ intervals 
between km 5 and 118, and 49 profiles at 1 km 
intervals between km 70 and 119 were obtained 
from Rijkswaterstaat. These profiles were used to 
measure the nearshore gradient out to the break 
in slope, and the distance to and depth of the 
break in slope. A comparison of inner (surf zone) 
and outer (shoreface) slope characteristics is given 
in Table 5. 

Wave parameters are recorded at eight deep- 
water stations in the Netherlands sector of the 
North Sea (Fig. 1). Daily, monthly and annual 
summaries were obtained from Rijkswaterstaat for 
the four stations closest to the coast (LEG, MPN, 
YM6, ELD) for the period 01.01.79 to 31.12.86. 


Records from 01.01.87 to 31.12.88 (usually 3 
hourly and 8 per day) were obtained for MPN 
and YMG from the Royal Netherlands Meteoro- 
logical Institute (KNMJ), Division of Oceano- 
graphic Research. The latter data was summarized 
into daily averages of wave height and period. The 
entire data set was organized to provide two 
continuous daily records of wave height (H,) and 
period (7,) for MPN and YM6, the two stations 
closest to the central coast (Fig. 1). When daily 
data was missing from these stations, it was 
obtained from one of the other stations (LEG or 
ELD). The records were analyzed for two 
purposes. First, to provide daily wave conditions 
leading up to the date of 1987 and 1988 aerial 
photographs, and second, to permit an assessment 
of the monthly and annual wave climate. In addi- 
tion a summary of wave directions for the LEG 
station was extracted from Roskam (1988). 
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TABLE 2 


Date and coverage of vertical aerial photographs central Netherland coast 














Vertical Aerial Photographs, 1:4 000! 
Date Coverage C/B+W 
(km) 
04.04.82 59-82 B+W 
09.04.83 26-55 B+W 
15.04.83 56-118 B+W 
15.05.84 0-2 B+W 
14.04.84 3-20 B+W 
11.04.84 56-97 B+W 
01.02.85 1- 34 B+W 
24.04.85 35-118 B+W 
25.05.86 26- 58 B+W 
26.05.86 59- 60 B+W 
30.04.86 61-115 B+W 
24.05.87 2- 54 B+W 
09.05.87 55-97 B+W 
24.04.88 1-25 Cc 
22.04.88 26-55 Cc 
07.05.88 56-118 Cc 
Aerial Photograph Mosaics, 1:8 0007 
28.02.66 108 - 119 B+W 
16.03.68 86 - 103 B+W 
17.06.70 86 - 119 B+W 
14.07.71 86 - 119 B+W 











C=colour; B+ W= black and white. 
‘Source: Rijkswaterstaat, Mapping and Survey Division. 
Source: Rijkswaterstaat, North Sea Directorate. 


Tides do make an important contribution to 
beach morphodynamic processes and type, as 
recently reviewed by Short (1991b). Along the 
central coast the tide is micro-tidal and relatively 
uniform longshore ranging from 1.4 m at Den 
Helder to 1.7 m at Hoek van Holland. Therefore 


the range itself is not considered important in 
contributing to temporal or spatial variation in 
beach morphodynamics and is not considered 
further. 

Tidal currents are prominent along the central 
coast. The tide floods to the north, with a maxi- 
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TABLE 3 


Classification of beach types 


A.D. SHORT 











Beach Type! Abbreviation Nominal 
Used in Report Value 

Reflective R 1 

1.5 
Low tide terrace/ridge and runnel LTT/RR 2 

29 
Transverse bar and rip TBR 3 

3.5 
Rhythmic bar and beach RBB 4 

4.5 
Longshore bar and trough LBT 5 

5.5 
Dissipative D 6 








‘Based on Wright and Short, 1984. 


mum surface flow of between 0.6 to 1.0 m/s, and 
ebbs to the south, with a lower velocity resulting 
in a northward residual of about 0.05 m/s (Wier- 
sma and Van Alphen, 1988). Roelvink and Stive 
(1990) found that while tide currents dominate 
inner shelf transport, inside the 8 m depth contour 
wave induced cross-shore transport increases to 
ultimately dominate the surf zone. While the tide 
currents will imprint themselves on the surf zone 
current regime, and can be measured at the shore- 
line in calm conditions, they are considered second- 
ary to waves in producing beach changes and are 
therefore not considered further in this study. 
Storm surges are a major threat to all beaches 
and low lying sections of the North Sea coast. 
Coastal processes and beach change, will be most 
intense during the high seas and winds, that pro- 
duce a storm surge. The storm surge will therefore 
have a temporal impact on beach type, leading to 
offshore suspended sediment transport (Steetzel, 


1990) and more dissipative conditions during high, 
sea-surge conditions. Unfortunately, while storm 
surges can be expected to produce shoreline erosion 
and more dissipative beach conditions, the mor- 
phological data base (the aerial photographs) do 
not include the coast immediately following a 
storm surge. Therefore this high energy end of the 
wave-surge spectrum can only be inferred from 
models of beach behaviour and the literature rather 
than the existing data base. 

The following sections examine in more detail 
the major parameters that contribute to beach 
morphodynamics, followed by an assessment of 
the beach morphology. For more details on the 
actual parameters see Short (1991a). 


Sediments 


In order to characterize the dune, beach and 
surf sediments this study used respectively the 
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Fig. 2. An example of beach profile envelopes (1976-1985) 
along the coast atkm 19.9, 40, 60, 80 and 100.75. Source: 
Rijkswaterstaat, Tidal Waters Division. 
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results of Kohsiek (1984), Van Bemmelen (1988) 
and Van Alphen (1987). The dune sands are rela- 
tively uniform alongshore with an overall mean of 
226 um. The slight size trends which do occur, 
particularly the coarsening around km 12, 18, 44 
and 60 are paralleled by similar trends in the 
MHW beach sands (Fig. 3). The MLW beach 
sands are the coarsest (D5. = 286 um) with a high 
degree of longshore variation. Comparing the three 
populations (dune, MHW, MLW), the dune sands 
remain consistently fine (<280 um) and uniform, 
while the beach sands are more variable. The 
MHW and MLW sands display both parallel 
trends (km 70—120) as well as opposing trends (km 
0-70) suggesting a more uniform population in 
the south. The most significant trends are however 
related to the shoreward decrease in grain size 
from MLW to MHW to the dunes. 

In the surf zone—nearshore sediments are coars- 
est at 200 m (D.,=229 um), fine seaward to 400 
and 800 m (189 and 185 um) then coarsen to 800 
and 1000 m (201 and 212 um). This trend was also 
observed south of Bergen (km 35) by Wiersma 
and Van Alphen (1988) who suggest they represent 
three dynamic regimes associated with: (1) high 
energy surf zone and beach unit; (2) seaward fining 
across the mid surf zone (400—600 m); and (3) 
coarsening beyond 800 m possibly due to increas- 
ing flood tide velocities. 

Given the aims of the sediment analysis were to 
assess longshore trends in grain size and select 
representative grain size characteristics, the 
following conclusions were made: (1) No longshore 
trends were coherent across all sediment popula- 
tions (dune, beach, surf zone), a conclusion reached 
by Wiersma and Van Alphen (1988) and Stolk 
(1989). The former consider subsoil inheritance to 
partially explain the present patterns. (2) For the 
purpose of this study of beach morphodynamics, 
the inner surf zone sediments were selected for 
more detailed trend assessment and for use in 
equations requiring grain size characteristics. The 
inner surf zone sands (200 to 400 m) display a 
weak trend with coarser sands north of IJmuiden 
(km 0-56) and finer sands to the south (Fig. 3). 
Based on these values mean grain diameters of 
240 um (sediment fall velocity w,=0.027 m/s) and 
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TABLE 4 
Summary of inner slope (surf zone) morphometric characteristics, based on beach profiles between km 1-118 along the central 
Netherlands coast 
n mean SD Max Min 

tan B 116 0.013 0.004 0.040 0.005 

No. bars 118 2.6 0.7 4 0 

Net beach width 117 42.7 m 29.2 240 0 

Net beach amp. 112 1.4 m, 0.5 3 0.5 

Area bar 1 110 83 m 49 300 5 

Area sweep zone 114 1420 m 576 3 200 220 

Width sweep zone 117 692 m 164 850 190 

Amp. bar 2 114 2.0 m 0.6 4 l 

Bar 1 distance - 80 m - 100 0 

Bar 1 migration 110 59 m 23 150 10 

Bar 2 distance - 200 m - 300 0 

Bar 2 migration 112 113 m 45 200 10 

Bar distance - 480 m - 600 400 

Bar 3 migration 82 175 m 64 300 20 











Original Source: Rijkswaterstaat, Tidal Waters Division. 


200 pm (w,=0.0205 m/s) were adopted for loca- 
tions north and south of km 56 respectively. 


Waves 


Waves arriving on the Netherlands coast are 
generated by wind blowing over the North Sea, 
together with occasional low northerly swell arriv- 
ing from the north Atlantic. The strongest wind 
and largest waves are associated with W-—E track- 
ing subpolar low pressure systems. These produce 
a predominantly westerly flow of air and are the 
major source of wave generation for the coast. 
The wave climate is however, highly variable, as 
it depends not only on the frequency and track of 
the cyclones, but also their regional wind direction, 
velocity and duration. The wave generating forces 
act across a sea with a variable fetch, a relatively 
shallow shelf, including the shoal areas of the 
Dogger and Bruine Banks, together with numerous 
ridges off the Netherlands coast. The banks pro- 
duce both wave attenuation and refraction of 


northerly swell which further complicates the wave 
regime. Near the coast relatively low nearshore 
gradients, shoreface connected ridges and ebb tide 
deltas (Fig. 1) further effect breaker conditions. 
Finally, within the surf zone the location and 
elevation of the shore parallel bars, induces cross 
shore, breaker wave transformation. 

The wave climate of the Netherlands coast was 
recently published by Roskam (1988) who summa- 
rized data for the eight deepwater stations for the 
period 1979-1986. The wave exceedence curves are 
reproduced in Fig. 4a and the wave directional 
tables reformated in Fig. 4b. Waves on the central 
Netherlands coast arrive from all offshore direc- 
tions. They arrive at the coast between 75 and 
85% of the year, with a modal wave of | m height 
and 5 s period. Most waves arrive from the W- 
WSW though they are spread across the SSW to 
NNE sectors. 

Temporal variation in wave conditions, drives 
beach change, and is therefore essential for any 
assessment of beach morphodynamics. Temporal 
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Inner slope and outer slope width, outer depth and slope characteristics 





























Inner Slope (Surf zone) 
Variable Width Depth Tan B 
n 117 116 116 
Mean 692 m 8 m 0.0123 
Median 800 8 0.011 
Mode 800 8 0.01 
Standard deviation 164 2 0.004 
Minimum 190 0.005 
Maximum 850 16 0.04 
Outer Slope (Shoreface) 
Variable Slope break Depth Tan B 
n 18 18 18 
Mean 3728 m 16.3 m 0.0045 
Median 3575 16.3 0.00042 
Mode 3750 20.5 0.0036 
Standard deviation 1150 2.6 0.001 
Minimum 2150 9.7 0.003 
Maximum 6850 20.5 0.0075 











variation for the central coast can be assessed from 
the daily, monthly and annual wave characteristics 
for YM6 and MPN stations. The high degree of 
variability in the wave height is illustrated in Fig. 5 
which plots daily wave height for 1987 and 1988. 
Waves exceed 1—1.5 m approximately 5 to 6 times 
per month. During 1987 and 1988 waves exceeded 
1.5 m on 30 and 37 occasions respectively, probably 
related to the passage of low pressure cyclones 


across the North Sea. Both year’s also display the 
winter increase in wave height discussed below. 
The monthly and annual wave height summaries 
for YM6 and MPN are illustrated in Fig. 6. Both 
stations show the same trend, which consists of 
the following four wave ‘seasons’. Summer (April- 
August) is the period of lowest waves (0.93—1.08 
m monthly mean height) with low variance (sd = 
0.17—0.24 m). For all years (1979-1988) the highest 
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Fig. 3. Dune, beach and inner surf zone mean grain size along the central Netherlands coast. Shown are dune sands (a) from 
Kohsiek (1984), and beach sands (mean high water (b) and mean low water (c) from Van Bemmelen, 1988) and grain size at 200 
m (d) and 400 m (e) distance from the shoreline (from Van Alphen, 1987). Box indicates sample number, mean and standard 
deviation. Distance refers to kilometre beach pole locations shown in Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 4. (A) Wave exceedence curve from YM6, MPN, EUR and LEG wave stations. Modified from: Roskam, 1988. See Fig. | for 
locations. (B) Wave rose for LEG station based on data from Roskam, 1988. The rose includes wave direction, height and frequency 
of occurrence. The dashed line indicates the alignment of the central Netherlands coast. The shaded directions produce waves at 
the coast, while open roses should result in waves moving offshore and calms at the shoreline. 


summer monthly mean (H,,,) was 1.57 m (period 
T=7.8 s), the lowest 0.59 m (T=4.84 s). Summer 
is a period of low and consistently low waves, with 
few major storms as illustrated by the lower vari- 
ance in Fig. 6a and b. Fall (September and Octo- 
ber) is a transition period between summer and 
winter. It is characterised by increasing wave height 
and variance the latter produced by the occurrence 
of higher waves. 

The winter period (November—January) contains 
the highest waves increasing in size each month to 
peak in January (H,,,= 1.86 m). While November 
and December have relatively low variance (sd= 
0.26 m), January has the highest variance (sd= 


0.71 m) with some years of extreme storminess 
and high waves such as 1984 (H,,,=3.23 m), but 
also occasional calm years, such as 1982 (H,,,= 
0.71 m). The extreme January waves are followed 
by a marked drop in wave height, in the February 
and March spring period. Mean wave height drops 
dramatically to 1.26 m in February, and continues 
in March, before the next drop to the April summer 
conditions. The February variance is relatively 
high (sd=0.41 m). Large storms can occur such 
as in 1988. However, usually it is a quieter month 
than January. 

Wave period averages 4.9 s (sd=0.3 s), with a 
consistent trend of slightly longer wave periods 
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Fig. 5. Daily mean wave height for YM6 station, 1987 and 1988 (see Fig. | for location). Based on data supplied by the KNM/, 


Division of Oceanographic Research. 


during winter compared to summer (Fig. 6c). The 
most important variation in wave period, however, 
is associated with wave height. As mean wave height 
increases so too does mean wave period. Modal 
wave period is 3—5 s. for waves less than 1.5 m, 
but increases to 5—7 s for waves 1.5 to 4 m, and 
7-9 s for waves greater than 4 m (Roskam, 1988). 


Beach morphology 


An assessment of the natural beach morphology, 
including rip characteristics of each of the three 
bars, is now presented. This is followed by an 
empirical prediction of the hierarchical bar type, 
the impact of structures on beach morphology, 
and a tentitative ‘beach model’ for the multi-bar 
central Netherland coast. 


Beach/bar 1 


The subaerial beach extends from the foot of the 
vegetated dune out to low water. It runs the entire 


length of the coast, except along the Hondsbossche 
Dyke (km 20-26), and in the harbour moles at 
IJmuiden and Scheveningen. It averages 43 m in 
width (Table 4) only increasing substantially in 
width (max.=240 m) adjacent to the IJmuiden 
breakwater where recent shoreline progradation has 
occurred. The beach consists of a usually dry back- 
shore which slopes at about 1:15 and is only awash 
during severe storms and storm surges. This is 
fronted by a more active ridge and runnel system. 

The modal beach state (BS) for the beach/bar | 
is a ridge and runnel (Fig. 7, mean BS= 2.08, sd= 
0.39) (see Table 3 for explanation of BS values). 
This relatively narrow range is accounted for by 
the infrequent erosion as noted by Van den Berg, 
(1977) together with rapid ridge recovery, as noted 
by Doeglas (1954), both of which are a characteristic 
of this beach type (Short, 1979). It is also confirmed 
by the profile data (Fig. 8) which reveal a mean net 
shoreline oscillation of 59 m (sd=23 m). This 
oscillation is not only greater than the mean beach 
width of 43 m (sd=29 m) but is relatively uniform 
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Fig. 6. Mean monthly wave height at YM6 (a) and MPN (b) stations for period 1979 to 1988. Mean for each month is given by 
points, while the line joins monthly mean for the 10 years. (c) Mean-monthly wave period and standard deviation for MPN station 


for 1979-1988. 


alongshore. This mobility represents two processes. 
Firstly, beach erosion (LTT) and recovery (RR), 
which in Van den Berg’s (1977) three survey lines 
resulted in beach change of 17, 39 and 42 m 
(mean = 33 m); and second, longshore (northward) 
migration of points of bar attachment (Fig. 9). 


Bar 1 ‘drain’ rips 

Bar | is modally RR (53%) with LTT (29%) 
and TBR (6%). Two rip types were observed with 
bar |. The first is the rip or ‘drain’ which discharges 
the runnel, the second the transverse rips associated 
with LTT, usually as a ‘mini-rip’ and TBR. The 
RR system is backed by a shore parallel runnel. 
Waves overtop the berm, particularly at high tide 
and during higher waves, and water collects in the 


runnel. This water is discharged back to the surf 
via drains, which transect the ridges (Fig. 7). Well 
developed drains were observed on the 1987 and 
1988 photographs. Their mean spacing ranged 
from 407 to 683 m with an overall mean of 505 
m, which as will be seen, is the same magnitude 
as the TBR rips. 


Bar | transverse rips 

Transverse rips consist of a relatively deep rip 
channel, usually fed by one or two longshore rip 
feeder channels, separated from adjoining rips by 
a transverse bar (Fig. 10). Transverse rips were 
most commonly observed on bar | as mini or 
small rips in the LTT, and less frequently as a 
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Fig. 7. Aerial photograph illustrating the beach with a single ridge and runnel with drains at km 94, 15.04.83. Source: Rijkswaterstaat, 


Mapping and Survey Division. 


TBR system. Their mean spacing ranged from 34] 
to 984 m with an overall mean of 502 m (Fig. 11). 

The rips were observed to be heavily skewed to 
the south on 1983, 1984 and 1987 photographs 
(Fig. 10a), to the north in 1986 and more shore 
normal in 1985 and particularly 1988 (Fig. 10b). 
A time series of rip observations is required to 
accurately assess rip orientation. In the absence of 
these data the wave rose (Fig. 4b) would suggest 
rips should be to the north about 30%, shore 
normal about 30% and to the south about 40%. 
Also, one would expect wind driven currents and 
tidal currents, to contribute to rip orientation and 
rip circulation. 


Bar 2 


A second bar is present along the entire coast. 
This bar usually begins as a shoreline attachment 


and gradually moves seaward to eventually become 
the third bar and finally merge with the nearshore 
zone (De Vroeg, 1987). The outer bars migrate long- 
shore at rates ranging from 0 toward Den Helder to 
a maximum of 70 m/yr near I[Jmuiden (De Vroeg, 
1987). The bar can lie between 0 and 300 m from 
the shoreline, averaging 250 m (Table 4). 

Based on the aerial photographs the modal bar 
2 state is RBB and TBR (40% and 32%, respec- 
tively). At times the bar welds to the beach as a 
second ridge and runnel (22%), and very rarely, 
may even be reflective (1%). Under higher waves 
however, the bar detaches and straightens to form 
a LBT (5%). These values are however tentative, 
as they are based on a limited spatial and temporal 
sample, indicated in Table 2. The prevalence of 
rips in bar 2 is a characteristic of all its beach 
types (RR, TBR, RBB and LBT). The common 
occurrence of surf zone rips along the central coast 
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Fig. 8. (a) Plot of a longshore variation in a maximum shore normal mobility of the shoreline (bar 1) and crests of bars 2 and 3. 
(b) Area of shoreline change (area bar |) and surf zone change (area sweep). Based on annual Rijkswaterstaat beach profile surveys 


1976-1985. 


has been noted by Ten Hoopen and Van Driel 
(1979) and Gerritsen and Van Heteren (1984). | 

Bar 2 is highly mobile with a mean shore normal 
oscillation of 113 m (Table 4). The oscillation is 
also highly variable longshore (Fig. 8). The oscilla- 
tion in bar crest can be contributed to by two 
modes of bar change. First, high frequency on- 
offshore bar migration in response to periods of 
low and high waves, as reflected also in the shift 
in bar type from attached (RR-and TBR) to 
detached (RBB and LBT) bar. Second, to lower 
frequency lateral bar migration recorded by De 
Vroeg (1987), which also results in net offshore 
bar migration. 


Bar 2 rips 

Bar 2 varies from RR to LBT a range of types 
dominated by rip topography. However, like bar 
1 rip currents will only occupy the topography 


during higher wave conditions. The aerial photo- 
graphs reveal bar 2 rips in 1983, 1985, 1986 and 
1988 and in the 1968, 1970 and 1971 airphoto 
mosaics. Their absence in some years, and along 
sections of the coast, is more a function of limita- 
tions in the sampling technique than their absence 
alongshore. The air photo samples indicate that 
the rip spacing ranged from 355 to 909 m with an 
overall mean of 595 m, about 100 m longer than 
the bar | rips (Fig. 11). Like the bar 1 rips their 
orientation depends on formative wave approach. 
Examples of a bar 2 TBR and RBB rips are shown 
in Figs. 9 and 10. 


Bar 3 
The aerial photograph observations of bar 3 are 


limited owing to turbidity, lack of wave breaking 
and limited photo coverage. They are restricted to 
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Fig. 9. Aerial photograph illustrating bar attachment and beach or shoreline protusions at km 72-73, 14.4.83. Source: Rijkswaterstaat, 


Mapping and Survey Division. 


a few observations in 1983, 1985 and 1986. When 
observed bar 3 was modally LBT (56%) and RBB 
(44%). Its presence and extent is clearly verified 
by De Vroeg (1987) and the profile data (Fig. 2). 
It is present continuously between Den Helder 
and km 95 but not present between km 95 and 
119. It is also present off the Hondsbossche dyke 
(km 20—25) where only two bars are present, here 
the missing bar is bar | and not bar 3. 

Bar 3 is the most dynamic of the three bars 
experiencing predominantly offshore migration 
with rates similar to bar 2 (Table 6). The average 
on—offshore movement of the bar is 175 m over a 
10 year period (Table 4) suggesting on-—offshore, 
plus net offshore movement, contribute to bar 
crest mobility. This fact, like bar 2, is also sup- 
ported by the decrease in bar mobility in the areas 
of more stable bar forms north of km 25 and south 
of km 85 (Fig. 8). 


Bar 3 rips 

Bar 3 is dominated by RBB and LBT both 
characterized by large rip systems. As these rips 
are less topographically controlled, they are only 
likely to be active during higher wave events. This 
fact combined with the sampling limitations dis- 
cussed earlier resulted in the spacing of only four 
bar 3 rips being recorded. They gave a mean 
spacing of 900 m, almost twice that of bar 1. This 
is to be expected particularly if one assumes the 
rip spacing is determined by edge waves (e.g. 
Aagaard, 1991). 


Beach/bar types 


In order to examine the factors contributing to 
the hierarchical range in beach-bar types illustrated 
in Fig. 12 and summarised in Fig. 13, the dimen- 
sionless fall velocity (Short, 1986) and the concept 
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Fig. 10. Examples of rip types. (a) southerly skewed bar | TBR containing megaripples, with attached bar 2 TBR pulsating into 
trough, km 49, 24.08.87. (b) combination of bar | RR drain and bar 2 TBR-RBB rips, km 39, 22.04.88. Source: Rijkswaterstaat. 
Mapping and Survey Division. 
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Fig. 11. Rip spacing and length based on aerial photographs 1982—1988. Numbers indicate, mean rip spacing (mm), standard deviation 
in brackets and number of rips (m) for each sector indicated by vertical bars. GCR=groyne controlled rips. The lower columns 
indicate dominant rip direction (orientation) the summaries of all rip spacing for the year (Ys) and length of all bar | and bar 2 


rips, where their length is heavily skewed. 


of surf zone equilibra (Wright et al., 1987) is used 
to assess the role of wave height, period and 
sediment fall velocity in contributing to beach-bar 
type and change. 

Wright et al. (1987) found they could achieve a 
reasonable prediction of a single bar type if ante- 
cedent wave conditions and sediment characteris- 
tics were known. Working in the swell dominated 
coast of southeast Australia they derived the 
following empirical equation: 


On=(¥ 10-1 y (Qi 10!) (1) 


i=1 i=1 


where Q is the dimensionless fall velocity Q= H/ 
T,,,, and Q is the predicted Q value for the day in 
question, D is the number of antecedent days used 


to calculate QN usually 30, i=0 for the day in 
question, and i/® is a decay function where ®= 5. 

In order to apply this equation to the central 
Netherlands coast the following was required. (1) 
Actual beach-bar type for a given day. These were 
obtained from the annual air photographs taken 
by Rijkswaterstaat from 1982-1988. (2) Daily wave 
conditions for up to 30 days prior to each photo- 
graph. These were provided by Rijkswaterstaat 
(1982-86) and the Royal Netherlands Meteorolog- 
ical Institute (1987-88). (3) Representative sedi- 
ment fall velocity, which were discussed earlier. 

A complicating problem in a multi-bar system 
is the fact that breaker wave height will decrease 
shoreward. To estimate the decrease in wave height 
two empirical approaches were used. 
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TABLE 6 


Some characteristics of the three bar system along the central Netherlands coast 

















BAR 
1 2 3 
Location km 0-119 km 0-119 km 0-85 
Beach Type 
Modal RR TBR RBB/LBT 
Range R-TBR R-LBT RBB-LBT 
Rip Spacing! (m) 500 600 900 
Distance to bar” (m) 80 250 500 
Lateral bar mobility (m) 60 120 180 
"Fig. 11. 
Table 4. 


Keady and Coleman (1980) proposed the 
formula: 


H./H, = 0.58(H,/d)~° (2) 


to predict the reformed wave height (H,), where 
H; is the initial wave height and d the water depth 
at wave breaking. Aagaard (1989) used this for- 
mula and found that for low waves (H<0.6 m) it 
predicts an increase in breaker height. He derived 
an empirical equation, based on regression analysis 
where: 


H. = 667H, + 0.048 (3) 


In Table 7 the two equations are used to calculate 
H, on bar 2 and bar | for a range of typical wave 
conditions together with the corresponding values 
of Q. Using Wright and Short (1984) and Short 
(1986) findings beach-bars should be reflective 
when Q< 1, intermediate when Q is between | and 
6, and dissipative when Q > 6. The results in Table 8 
suggest the following: 

(1) During storm conditions (H,,>3 m, T=7 s) 
the entire surf zone is dissipative (i.e. Q> >6). 
This is in agreement with the observations of Van 


den Berg (1977) who observed flat post storm 
profiles on beach/bar | about 7% of the time. 

(2) During moderate to high waves (H,, = 1.5—3 
m) the outer surf zone remains dissipative (Q> 6) 
while the inner surf zone tends towards more 
intermediate conditions (Q=4.6—9.9). 

(3) Under modal and low wave conditions 
(H,,< 1.5 m) waves first break on bar 2 producing 
dissipative-intermediate conditions (Q=3.7—9.6) 
with intermediate conditions dominating at the 
shoreline (Q = 2.8-—6.7). 

All the above results are likely to be conservative 
owing to overestimates of the H; which is based 
on a wave station 18 km offshore. Consequently 
one would expect intermediate conditions to pre- 
vail more frequently across the inner (bar 1) and 
midsurf zone (bar 2) under modal and transitional 
waves (i.e. H,,<2 m). 

The next step was to use the daily wave data in 
eqn. (1), together with a slightly modified version 
for the eastern Danish coast proposed by Aagaard 
(1988) where: 


D D 
Q=[ yom" Y (Q10-") (4) 
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Fig. 12. Highly rhythmic beach and bar topography immediately south of Egmond aan Zee (km 39). Waves are just breaking on 
bar 3, bar 2 is highly rhythmic and attached to the beach in places, while attached bar | forms rhythmic ridge and runnel systems 
(13.07.89). 
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Fig. 13. Longshore variation in mean beach type for beach/bar |, bar 2 and bar 3, based on annual aerial photographs 1982-1988. 
Distance refers to kilometre beach pole locations shown in Fig. |. 
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TABLE 7 


Incident (H;) and reformed (H,) breaker wave heights using eqns. (2) and (3) (italics) and predicted Q at each bar 
































Bar 3 Bar 2 Beach/Bar 1 
Hi Hr Hr 
Storm! 5 26.4 2.9 15.3 1.7 9 
5 3.38 17.9 2.25 11.9 
4 21.1 2.76 14.6 1.7 9 
4 2.72 14.4 1.8 9.8 
3 15.9 2.61 13.8 1.7 
9 
3 2.05 1.4 7.2 
Transition” 2 12.3 1.60 9.9 1.11 6.85 
2 1.38 8.5 0.96 5.9 
1.5 9.2 1.04 6.4 0.74 4.6 
Modal? . 1.3 9.6 0.9 6.7 
* 1 1.4 0.7 5.2 
Low? * 0.5 3.7 0.4 2.8 








'T=7, w,=0.027, d=4 m (bar 3), d=2 m (bar 2). 
?T=6, w.=0.027, d=2 m (bar 2). 


3T=5, w.=0.027. 
*No wave breaking. 


where D= 10, day i=0 is used while ® remains 
The lower D value implies the beach responds 
more rapidly to the Danish sea environment than 
the Australian swell environment of Wright et al. 


(1987). 


In Table 8 the predicted Q at initial wave break- 
ing (bar 3) ranges from 3.7 to 12.9. On the three 
occasions bar 3 could be typed it was rhythmic 
bar and beach to longshore bar and trough, while 
corresponding Q ranged from 7.1 to 8.4, above 
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TABLE 8 


Predicted Q values and observed beach and bar morphology along the central Netherlands coast (Source: Short, 1991a) 






































Year D Predicted Observed mean beach types? 
(and standard deviation) 
0-56 km! 56-118 km~ 
H N H N Bar 1 Bar 2 Bar 3 

1982 10 4.95 6.22 6.52 2.19 2.06 2.3 

30 4.95 6.21 6.52 2.17 (0.49) (0.1) 
1983 10 8.41 9.80 11.08 12.91 2.0 3.3 4.6 

30 8.42 9.81 11.10 12.92 (0) (0.83) (0.39) 
1984 10 3.68 4.31 4.85 5.67 1.57 2.55 

30 3.72 4.35 4.89 5.73 (0.49) (0.72) 
1985 10 7.09 7.56 9.34 9.95 1.95 3.57 4.90 

30 7.08 7.53 9.32 9.92 (0.27) (0.75) (0.21) 
1986 10 8.26 9.35 10.28 12.31 2.15 4.1 4.7 

30 8.26 9.33 | 10.88 12.29 (0.32) (0.47) (0.27) 
1987 10 8.01 9.11 10.55 12.00 2.0 3.24 

30 8.02 9.12 | 10.57 12.01 (0) (0.96) 
1988 10 5.58 4.94 7.35 6.50 2.55 3.61 

30 5.58 4.94 7.35 6.51 (0.29) (0.5) 
1w,=0.027 m/s. 


2w, =0.0205 m/s. 

31 =reflective; 2=low tide terrace; 3=transverse bar and rips; 4=rhythmic bar and beach; 5=longshore bar and trough; 
6 = dissipative. 

H = Hald eqn. (4); N= Narrabeen eqn. (1). 


the intermediate-dissipative threshold and well to intermediate transition values be raised to 17.8. 
above the Q=4.1 for producing a longshore bar This would improve the results, but the problem 
and trough at Narrabeen (Wright et al., 1987). remains of accounting for the decreasing H,, and 
Aagaard (1988) obtained similar results from his across the surf zone and presumably lower beach 


Danish coastal sites and suggested the dissipative state. 
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In order to obtain a more realistic measure of 
Q. on bars 2 and |, the H, from eqns. (2) and (3) 
was used to calculate two additional scales of Q 
as wave height decreased across the surf zone. In 
Fig. 14 the predicted Q for each year and the 
observed beach state for each bar is plotted 
together with the three Q scales. The additional 
scales indicate the predicted Q for bar 2 and bar 
| resulting from the reduced breaker wave height. 
For example when predicted Q=9 on bar 3 it is 
reduced by wave breaking to 6 on bar 2 and 5 on 
bar 1. Consequently predicted beach type will vary 
accordingly. The overall result of using three scales 
is to leave bar 3 within the predicted dissipative 


range, to have bar 2 oscillating around the dissip- 
ative-intermediate boundary, and to place bar | 
below boundary and increasing in the lower inter- 
mediate regime. In general this adjustment pro- 
vides reasonable results, particularly if eqn. (4) 
with D= 10 is used, that is H in Table 8. 

Figure 14 also shows the predicted frequency of 
occurrence of each beach type for each bar systems, 
based on calculations of Q made using the reduced 
breaker wave heights, and the deepwater wave 
frequencies from Roskam (1988). These can then 
be compared with the observed beach types based 
on the aerial photographs in Fig. 15. As the 
observed values are based on a biased (spring 
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Fig. 14. The relationship between predicted and observed beach state at time of annual aerial photographs for 1982-1988. The 
three scales for are for each bar as a result of the decreasing wave height based on eqns. (2) and (3). The range of predicted Q is a 
result of using eqns. (1) and (8). Upper range is due to QN, lower range to QH. Horizontal dashed lines provide threshold Q values 
between intermediate and dissipative domains for each bar. Bar graphs at right show predicted modal beach states for bar 3 and 
subsequent predictions based on reduced wave heights for bars 2 and |. 
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Fig. 15. The relationship shown in Fig. 14 plotted using only the QH values. The bar 2 and bar | vertical scales (on left) represent 
the predicted QH values for the corresponding bar 3 value based on H, and T, values from Roskam (1988). The predicted beach 
type for each bar is obtained from Fig. 14, the observed from aerial photographs (Short, 199la) and the expected is an estimate 


which should lie between the observed and predicted frequenc 


conditions) and small sample, it is expected that 
the actual values would lie somewhere between. 
An estimate of these is given in the third ‘expected’ 
columns. These results suggest that the entire 
system is ‘expected’ to be dissipative only 5%. It 
is predominantly intermediate, though the modal 
beach type ranges from LBT—RBB (bar 3), RBB- 
TBR (bar 2) to RR-—LTT (bar 1). The outer bar 
will never be reflective while the second bar will 


only be reflective at points of bar attachment. 
Finally, in reviewing these results it must be 
stressed that there is much room for variation in 
the calculation of the values, both in the formula 
used and the estimates of H; and H,, particularly 
across the surf zone. The results suggest the best 
estimate is to use eqn. (4) and the Aagaard thresh- 


ies. 


old of D>TJ of Q~12.5, or to reduce H,, across 


the surf zone and use the adjustable scale in 
Fig. 15. 


Structural impacts 
Breakwaters 


Numerous structures occupy 48 km of the central 
coast (Fig. 1) and influence beach morphology in 
two ways. First, the larger harbour breakwaters or 
moles at Den Helder, IJmuiden (Fig. 16) and Hoek 
van Holland, together with Den Helder’s ebb tide 
delta, all induce lower nearshore gradients, and 
substantial reduction in breaker height toward the 
breakwaters. This has produced four wave shadow 
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Fig. 16. View of the harbour moles at IJmuiden harbour entrance (km 56—58). Note the wide low gradient beach, the result of over 
200 m of recent shoreline progradation and the decrease in wave height towards the moles (13.07.89). 


zones with breaker height approaching zero, partic- 
ularly toward Den Helder and the IJmuiden moles. 
At IJmuiden it has resulted in substantial shoreline 
progradation, on the order of 1.2 million m?*/yr 
since 1963 (De Ruig and Louisse, 1991). The net 
result is a wide low gradient beach, surf zone and 
nearshore, with the adjacent bars merging with the 
ebb tide delta. The beach type in all cases shifts to 
a lower and/or inactive type, inactive here meaning 
remains unchanged following higher waves or 
storm erosion. The inactive morphology is particu- 
larly noticable in the beach-groyne field toward 
Den Helder. Their long term impact on beach mor- 
phology is partially illustrated by longshore varia- 
tion in the mean beach type. At both Den Helder 
(km 0) and Hoek van Holland (km 120) there is a 
shift in bar 1 toward lower energy more reflective 
conditions (RR to R) and bar 2 toward more dissi- 


pative (Fig. 13), the latter suggesting an inactive 
‘storm’ bar form. 


Hondsbossche dyke 


The Hondsbossche dyke (km 20-25) was con- 
structed in its present location in 1823, to seal the 
former estuary. The dyke was built in line with 
the 1823 beach. Since then over 100 m of shoreline 
retreat, has left it seaward of the present shoreline 
(Fig. 17). As a result it replaces the beach along 
this 4.5 km section of coast. It is interesting to 
note however, that the outer bars 2 and 3 continue 
their migration past Hondsbossche apparently 
unaffected by the dyke (De Vroeg, 1987). Because 
of its location seaward of the beach line the groyne 
field along the dyke is usually devoid of sand, and 
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Fig. 17. Aerial view looking north to the Hondsbossche dyke constructed in this location in 1823. It has been stranded by continuing 
shoreline retreat. Note groynes and rips in the foreground (13.07.89). 
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therefore ineffective in directly influencing or con- 
taining sediment transport. 


Groyne fields 


Three groyne fields have been constructed along 
the coast (Fig. 1). Most groynes intersect the 
beach/bar | and bar 2. Their major impact is to 
induce a topographically controlled variation in 
nearshore topography, wave breaking and refrac- 
tion, surf zone circulation, and sediment transport 
and accumulation. All this is superimposed on the 
natural shoreline processes. The groyne fields and 
the adjacent non-groyned beaches provide a natu- 
ral laboratory in which to assess their impact. 

The structural characteristics of the groyne fields 
are illustrated in Fig.18. The 90. groynes 
between km 0-20 (Fig. 19) are usually 200 m apart, 
with some 300 m and others more random. The 
second field between km 25~—30 has a range of 
spacings from 200 to 530 m. Likewise the southern 
field from km 97—115 has three modes at 200, 300 
and 500 m with others ranging from 50 to 550 m 
in spacing. The groynes usually extend between 
100 and 200 m seaward of the beach and are 
awash at high tide. 

The more obvious impact of the groynes is to 
produce more rips and locate them adjacent to 
one or both groynes. This is illustrated in Fig. 20b- 
d which illustrates both natural and groyned sec- 
tion of coast exposed to the same wave conditions. 
The figure shows that (1) more rips are present in 
the groyne fields; (2) most rips are adjacent to 
groynes; (3) in more widely spaced groynes addi- 
tional mid groyne rips occur; and (4) the beach, 
bar | while interupted by the groynes remains 
modally RR. In a recent study of a New York 
groyne field Bauer et al. (1991) found that with 
oblique wave approach longshore currents and 
associated eddies will dominate, with offshore flows 
moving along the groyne margins in rip-type 
currents. 

Figure 21 shows well developed RBB rips exist- 
ing adjacent to each groyne. On the same day 
decreasing wave height towards Den Helder (km 
0) resulted in the beach type within the groyne 
field shifting between TBR (km 4—5), to RBB (km 
2—3) to RR (km 1-2) and to R (km 0-1), indicating 
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there is a wave threshold below which rips will 
not occur within the groynes. 

In summary groynes have the following impacts: 

(1) Interrupt the beach/bar | and bar 2 system 
(Fig. 19). 

(2) The nature and scale of the interruption 
depends on the prevailing beach type and groyne 
spacing. 

(3) Reflective beaches are uneffected (Fig. 21) 
apart from shoreline orientation. 

(4) RR are largely uneffected, apart from orien- 
tation and groyne controlled drainage channels. 

(5) Groyne controlled TBR may replace RR 
with increasing wave height, and in a modal TBR 
beach the groynes will induce more rips, both at 
groynes (Fig. 20b), and in more widely spaced 
groynes in mid groyne locations. As mean groyne 
spacing is 200-300 m and mean rip spacing is 
400-500 m the groynes are inducing 50 to 100% 
more rips, as well as controlling their location. 

(6) The TBR beach state is also more likely to 
shift into a RBB state, i.e. detached bar, in the 
presence of a groyne field (Fig. 21). 

(7) The LBT state will however be broken up 
by the groynes into a lower groyne controlled RBB 
or TBR state. 

(8) while groynes will tend to produce more rips 
and move the lower beaches/bar up, and the higher 
states down, as much as one beach state, they do 
not appear to determine the actual beach type or 
larger scale processes such as bar attachment and 
migration. This implies that the groynes are super- 
imposed on the natural beach conditions and that 
the natural conditions will by and large prevail, 
with the groynes serving as an irritant rather than 
determinant of beach morphodynamics. 

(9) Finally, the greater number of rips and the 
higher beach type act as if the surf zone has been 
translated shoreward. Given the greater sediment 
mobility in the surf zone compared to the shoreline 
(Table 4 and Bauer et al., 1991), this should result 
in greater sediment mobility within the groyne 
field, and therefore greater potential sediment 
transport. If this is the case, the groynes may 
produce the opposite of their intended effect. One 
might also ask what criteria was used in determin- 
ing the groyne spacing (Fig. 18) and lengths, none 
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(b) GROYNE SPACING FOR THREE GROYNE FIELDS 











_— 0.20 25.30 97-115 
Number of groynes 90 11 57 
Average spacing (m) 218 370 314 
Median 200 350 300 
Mode 200 500 200 
Standard Deviation 45 129 168 
Minimum 100 200 50 
Maximum 360 525 1100 

















Fig. 18. (a) Frequency plot of groyne spacings for the central Netherlands coast, with characteristics of the groyne fields (b). 


of which are sympathetic with the natural beach 


rhythms (e.g. Fig. 20b—d). 


*“‘Beach model” for the central Netherlands coast 


The beach system of the central Netherlands 


coast was classified using the beach model of 
Wright and Short (1984) developed for the micro- 


tidal swell dominated, southern Australian coast. 
While this model has been shown to have general 
application in similar wave dominated, micro-tidal 
environments outside Australia (e.g. Horikawa, 
1988; Lippmann and Holman, 1990) it has only 
limited application to the multi-barred Nether- 
lands coast. While the Australian sediments and 
tides range are similar to those along the central 
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Fig. 19. The groyned beach system fronting the village of Callantsoog (km 14). Waves are barely breaking on the outer (bar 3), 
bar 2 lies as a transverse bar and rip system with groyne controlled rips, while the inner bar | is welded to the beach. A high but 


narrow foredune protects Callantsoog from the North Sea (13.07.89). 


Netherland coast, the wave climate is significantly 
different in several ways. First, the North Sea is a 
storm wave environment generating seas rather 
than swell. Modal wave period is 5.1 s and ranges 
from 3-9 s, compared to periods of 8-16 s in 
southern Australia. Wave heights are also limited 
in the North Sea ranging only from 0-5 m. Of 


equal importance is the episodic nature of the 
waves with storms and high waves followed by 
days, weeks and in summer even months of lower 
often ineffective wave action. Unlike beaches in 
the Australian swell environment that are con- 
stantly adjusting to changing wave conditions, the 
sea environment has short periods of high waves 
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Fig. 20. Morphological sketch of beach based on aerial photographs. Numbers refer to km poles, dates indicated. Note the impact of groynes in producing more numerous 
groyne controlled rips. (a) In the northern groyne field (km 12-19), the groynes have induced rips in a RR topography. Note in lee of the attaching bar lower wave result 
in no rips. (b—d) Between km 28 and 33 rip number doubles in the groyne fields. Source: sketched from photos supplied by Rijkswaterstaat, Mapping and Survey Division. 
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Fig. 21. An example of groyne controlled rips. Ridge and runnel bar | with RBB bar 2 having rips skewed to north and exiting 
against northern groyne, km 9-8, 24.04.84. Source: Rijkswaterstaat, Mapping and Survey Division. 


when conditions tend toward more dissipative 
beaches, followed by longer periods of low to no 
waves when the system, slowly shifts towards more 
intermediate-reflective conditions, or remains 
inactive. 

Finally, the potentially high angle of wave 
approach and following winds on the central coast, 
can produce rip and bar topography heavily 
skewed to the north or south. 

The result is first of all a three bar system, 
whereas the Wright and Short model has one up 
to two. Second, the scale of temporal change and 
beach “‘memory” is shorter in the sea opposed to 
swell environment, a result also reached by 
Aagaard (1989) on the eastern Danish coast. 

These factors have been considered in con- 
structing Fig. 22 which is a preliminary beach 
model for the central Netherlands coast. It is 
preliminary because it is based on a limited mor- 


phological data base, as indicated by the discrep- 
ancy between the observed and expected frequency 
of occurrence of each type (Fig. 15). 

The most interesting feature of this model is the 
hierarchy of bar types within each beach state. 
Only at the full dissipative (a) and fully reflected 
(f) states are all bars of a similar type. In the 
dominant intermediate states a range of bar types 
is produced by two factors. First, the shoreward 
decrease in breaker wave height (Table 7), which 
produces a shoreward shift to lower energy beach 
types; and second, a corresponding decrease in bar 
and rip spacing may be attributable to the role of 
larger scale progressive edge waves during storms 
(bar 3) and smaller scale standing edges waves 
(bars 2 and 1) during moderate waves, as proposed 
by Aagaard (1989, 1990) and in his multi-bar 
model for the Danish coast (Aagaard, 1991). 

While infragravity waves have been measured 
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Fig. 22. Possible range of beach states on the central Netherlands coast. States (b), (c) and (d) were observed on the 1982-1988 
aerial photographs. Type (a) is expected following severe storms and storm surges. Types (e) may occur following prolonged low 
wave periods and type (f) is only possible following extreme periods (months) of low wave conditions, and consequently is unlikely 
to occur on the Netherlands coast. Note arrows indicate rip location when active. Rips on bars 2 and 3 may be inactive during 
states (c) and (d). 
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in the study region (Gerritsen and Van Heteren, 
1984), and may be roughly correlated with bar 
and rip spacing (Short, 199la), field data is 
insufficient to make conclusive remarks. 

In Fig. 22a, the dissipative end member, repre- 
sents the shape of the beach that is expected to 
follow storm waves and surges of sufficient dura- 
tion to permit a fully developed dissipative beach 
system, containing three shore parallel bars. Flow 
is expected to be essentially onshore at incident 
wave frequency switching more to infragravity 
frequency towards the shore, and offshore as a 
standing wave at infragravity frequencies (Wright 
and Short, 1984). Rip circulation if present is 
relatively weak and suppressed by the shore normal 
flows. Such a state would probably require a series 
of closely spaced major storm events and should 
therefore have a very low frequency of occurrence. 
This state was not observed on the aerial photo- 
graphs and likewise an identical state predicted by 
Aagaard (1991) was not observed on his Danish 
aerial photographs, nor Lippman and Holman 
(1990) Duck observations. However, observations 
at other sites by the above authors and Wright 
and Short (1984) suggest such a state should exist 
under appropriate conditions. 

More usually on the Netherlands coast, indivi- 
dual major storm seas or normal winter storms 
produce a high energy intermediate beach state 
(Fig. 22b or c), with a continuous outer bar either 
straight (LBT) or rhythmic LBT-—RBB, a highly 
rhythmic bar 2, and bar |. Large scale rip circula- 
tion dominates across the surf zone. As the three 
bars move shoreward under post-storm conditions 
increasing rhythmicity leads to Fig. 22c and d the 
modal beach states on the central coast. The outer 
bar 3 is continuous though broken by widely 
spaced rips. It is separated from bar 2 by a 100—150 
m wide trough. Bar 2 is highly rhythmic and 
dominated by detached (RBB) or attached (TBR) 
bars and rip systems. The inner bar | attaches to 
the beach as TBR in Fig. 22c, and welds to the 
beach as a ridge and runnel by Fig. 22d. 

On the lower energy Danish Baltic Sea coast 
(H~0.55 m, T=2.5-3.5 s) Aagaard (1991) 
observed a similar sequence on bar | in stages b, 
c and d, however his bar 2 and 3 while becoming 
highly rhythmic did not attach to bars 1 and 2 
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respectively. He did not observe bar | reaching 
beyond stage d in Fig. 22. 

If prolonged periods of no storms and/or low 
waves occur, continued onshore bar migration 
could lead to an attachment of the three bars in 
Fig. 22e with bar 3 being RBB-—TBR, bar 2 TBR- 
RR and bar | RR/R. It is possible that an 
unusually long period of low waves could produce 
Fig. 22f when all three bars weld as a series of 
ridge and runnels. However the latter (f) and 
possibly (e) are more likely theoretical end mem- 
bers, rather than actual scenarios. Only long term 
monitoring of beach behaviour will permit refine- 
ment of both the bar patterns and frequency of 
occurrence of the states illustrated in Fig. 22. These 
hypothetical stages were also not observed by 
Aagaard (1991) or Lippman and Holman (1990) 
though the latter have observed the reflective single 
bar member at other sites. 

While Fig. 22 represents a major conclusion of 
this paper it is in fact only a starting point for a 
more rigorous analysis of the Netherland beach 
systems. Such an analysis commenced at Egmond 
aan Zee in 1989 with a cooperative Rijkswaters- 
taat—University of Utrecht study of the bar mor- 
phodynamics and sediment transport. No doubt 
when the results of this study of beach and surf 
zone morphodynamics is complete, it will be able 
to both rigorously test the conclusions reached in 
this study, and build a more robust model of the 
central Netherland beach systems. 


Conclusions 


The 120 km long central Netherlands coast is a 
sandy transgressive barrier containing a beach and 
two to three bar system for most of its length. The 
beach—bar system is exposed to a highly episodic 
seasonal storm wave environment with high fre- 
quency (.30 per year), short duration (2-3 days) 
storm waves (H,= >1.5 m, T=5 s), followed by 
longer period of calms, particularly during 
summer. 

The beach morphology is composed of fine to 
medium grained, quartz sand. It consists of an 
inner beach-bar | usually attached to the beach as 
a ridge and runnel. The outer bar 2 is highly 
rhythmic and rip dominated. It is characterised by 
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TBR and RBB, ranging from RR to LBT while 
the bar 3 is typically LBT to RBB. 

All bars are characterised by rips. The bar | has 
RR or TBR rips averaging 500 m in spacing, bar 
2 has TBR rips averaging 600 m while bar 3 has 
RBB-—LBT rips averaging 900 m. 

The equilibria surf zone concept of Wright et al. 
(1987) and Aagaard (1989) was used to predict the 
hierarchy of beach/bar types across the three bars, 
using real time wave data and actual beach/bar 
types. Using a decay function to reduce breaker 
wave height across the surf zone, the equilibrium 
dimensionless fall velocity provided a reasonable 
predictor of beach type across the three bars, 
which modally shift from RBB-—LBT (bar 3 to 
TBR (bar 2) to RR (bar 1). 

Structures occupy 48km of the coast. The 
4.5km long Hondsbossche dyke, while replacing 
the beach-bar 1, has little apparent impact on the 
surf-zone-bar 2. Three groyne fields intersect the 
beach-bar | and occasionally bar 2, and result in 
a shift to more intermediate beach conditions, 
typically producing groyne controlled TBR and 
RBB. The rips usually exit adjacent to one or both 
groynes, resulting in more frequent rips occurrence 
and doubling of their number when they are 
present. 

The harbour moles at I[Jmuiden and Hoek van 
Holland have resulted in shoreline progradation 
of up to 200 m as well as a reduction in wave 
height and shift in a lower energy, often inactive, 
beach type toward the moles. 

Finally a preliminary beach model for the multi- 
bar central Netherlands coast is presented, with 
two theoretical end members of fully dissipative 
and reflective, connected by a descending hierarchy 
of intermediate bar/beach types in_ general 
agreement with the multi-bar model proposed for 
the Danish coast by Aagaard (1991). The most 
important aspect of these results and the model is 
that in multi-bar systems the bar and rip spacing, 
and beach type all decrease shoreward suggesting 
the influence of both progressive and standing edge 
waves. The surf zone equilibria approach using 
the dimensionless fall velocity reasonably explains 
the hierarchy of bar types, results also in agreement 
with those reached by Aagaard (1989) for the 
Danish Baltic coast. 
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ABSTRACT 


Lund-Hansen, L.C. and Oehmig, R., 1992. Comparing sieve and sedimentation balance analysis of beach, lake and eolian 
sediments using log-hyperbolic parameters. Mar. Geol., 107: 139-147. 


Sieving and settling analyses of 29 samples from different sedimentary environments have been compared with the use of 
invariant log-hyperbolic parameters. Settling velocities were not converted into millimetre size. The comparison was based on 
kurtosis, skewness and sorting of the distributions. The comparison of the parameter values have been evaluated by a two- 
tailed f-test. The log-hyperbolic parameters values for kurtosis between the two methods differed significantly for the beach 
sediments. Skewness differed significantly in all three environments and sorting only differed significantly for the beach 
sediments. (g—N) a measure of fit between observations and the estimated log-hyperbolic distribution differed significantly in 
the beach and eolian sediments. The study shows that settling velocities give a better fit to the log-hyperbolic distribution 
opposed to sieve analysis. The study shows that the differences in the log-hyperbolic sediment parameter values differ signifi- 
cantly in nearly half of the comparisons. It is concluded, that great attention must be paid to the method of grain-size analysis. 


Introduction 


In textural studies sieving is the most common 
technique and has a very long tradition in sedi- 
mentology (Blatt et al., 1980). Settling of silt and 
clay sized particles, based on Stoke’s law, is also 
a common method in grain-size analysis and is 
often used in combination with the sieving tech- 
nique (Blatt et al., 1980). Within the last 50 years 
settling-tube systems for size analysis of sand 
grains have been developed (Zeigler et al., 1960; 
Schlee, 1966; Taira and Scholle, 1979; Brezina, 
1986, 1989). 

Different researchers have compared the results 
of the sieve and settling-tube techniques for grain- 
size analysis (Sengupta and Veenstra, 1968; Sand- 
ford and Swift, 1971; Coleman and Entsminger 
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1977; Komar and Cui, 1984). In these studies the 
settling velocity was converted to grain-size (mm) 
using the relations between settling velocity and 
grain-size, as given by Schlee (1966) and Gibbs 
et al. (1971). 

Settling velocity distributions have been used to 
distinguish between sedimentary environments 
(Reed et al., 1975; Bryant, 1986), and recently 
different sorting processes on a dune have been 
investigated by using settling velocities (Hartmann 
and Christiansen, 1988). 

The log-hyperbolic distribution, introduced by 
Barndorff-Nielsen (1977), Bagnold and Barndorff- 
Nielsen (1980) and Barndorff-Nielsen and Blesild 
(1981), has shown to be highly effective in discrimi- 
nating between different sedimentary environments 
(Barndorff-Nielsen et al., 1980; Vincent, 1986; 
McArthur, 1987; Hartmann, 1991). Christiansen 
(1984) demonstrated that the parameters of the 
log-hyperbolic distribution also are a better tool 
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in distinguishing different sedimentary environ- 
ments, compared to the parameters of Folk and 
Ward (1957). 

The log-hyperbolic distribution is also charac- 
terized by scale/location independent parameters 
(Barndorff-Nielsen and Christiansen, 1988). 

The present study uses the scale/location inde- 
pendent parameters of the log-hyperbolic distribu- 
tion to compare the distributions obtained by 
sieving (mm) and settling analysis (cm/s) of beach, 
lake and eolian sediments. 


Materials and methods 


Ten sediments from both beach and eolian envi- 
ronments, and nine sediments from lakes have 
been analysed. The beach sediments were collected 
at Skodshoved and Begtrup Vig, active spits in the 
Bight of Arhus, Denmark. The morphology of the 
Begtrup Vig spit is described by Schou (1960). All 
beach sediments were collected in the swash zone 
sampling only a 0.5 cm thick top layer of sediment. 
The tidal range in the area is 30—40 cm (Christian- 
sen et al., 1981) and the mean yearly wave height 
is estimated to be about 0.5 m (J. Jensen, pers. 
commun.). 

The lake sediments were obtained from Skand- 
erborg Lake and Stilling Lake, which are located 
south of Arhus, Denmark. Both lakes each cover 
about 3 km? and the sediments were collected in 
the swash zone, again sampling only a 0.5 cm thick 
toplayer of sediment. The eolian sediments were 
collected from five different dune locations in the 
northern and western part of Jutland, Denmark. 
Rabjerg, Norlund and Bindeballe are inland dune 
areas, whereas Hanstholm and Rubjerg are coastal 
dune areas. Except for the Hanstholm sediments, 
which were sampled from profiles in dune areas 
in combination with another study (Bowman et al., 
1989), the sediments were obtained by sampling 
from the 0.5cm thick top layer. Information on 
environment, sample size and sample number are 
summarized in Table 1. 

All sediments were treated with 6% H,O, and 
1 M HCI to remove organic material and shell 
fragments, respectively. Splits for settling analysis 
additionally were evacuated in water for release of 
adhering air bubbles. Stereoscopic analysis (10—60 
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TABLE | 


Environment, sample region, sample number 








Environment Region Sample number 

Beach Spit | 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 
Spit 2 8, 9, 10 

Lake Skanderborg 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Stulling 6, 7, 8,9 
Rabjerg Lae 
Bindeballe 4 

Eolian Hanstholm 5, 6, 7, 8 
Rubjerg y 
Nerlund 10 





x ) showed that all sediments entirely consisted of 
quartz. Ten to fifteen grammes of each sediment 
were sieved with ASTM-certified sieves at intervals 
of 0.25 @. Following sieving, @-size was trans- 
formed to millimetre-size. Prior to analysis, the 
sieves were calibrated according to the method 
described by Dalsgaard et al. (1990). The samples 
were sieved for twenty minutes using a Ro-Tap, 
after which the fractions were weighed (+0.1 mg). 

The sedimentation balance system consists of a 
glass-tube which has an inner diameter of 20 cm 
and a length of 192cm. The trade mark of the 
system is MACROGRANOMETER. 

The data sampling device is an underwater 
balance placed at the bottom of the tube. Compres- 
sion signals from the balance is digitized with a 
constant rate of 10 measurements per millisecond, 
providing one integrated measurement per milli- 
second (Brezina, 1986). Sediments are introduced 
into the analytical system using an underwater 
Venetian blind placed at the top of the tube. 
Simultaneously with the opening of the Venetian 
blind the sedimentation balance starts to register 
the increasing weight. 

The sampling was conducted at intervals of 0.02 
Psi (‘V) (Psi= —log, v,/v¥9; v; =measured settling 
velocity and v9>=1 cm/s; Brezina, 1986). 

The settling-velocities were not converted into 
size (mm) (Reed et al., 1975; May, 1981; Bryant, 
1986). The analyses were conducted at a temper- 
ature of about 20°C and samples had a weight of 
about 0.3 g and were taken from the sieved sedi- 
ments using a Retsch micro-splitter. 








SIEVE AND SEDIMENTATION BALANCE ANALYSIS 
The log-hyperbolic parameters 


Figure | shows the geometrical meaning of the 
log-hyperbolic parameters. My (1) is peak diameter 
and ny (v) the typical grain size, in accordance 
with Bagnold (1941). In Fig. | the abscissa is the 
logarithm with base e of the grain size (mm) and 
the ordinate is the log-probability density. Phi (@) 
and gamma (y) are the slopes of the asymptotes 
of the fine and coarse fractions, respectively. In 
the log-hyperbolic distribution kurtosis (€) or pea- 
kedness is given by: 


F=[1 + d(py)7)- 1 (1) 
Skewness (7) or asymmetry is given by: 
L=[(9 — VIMO + ye (2) 


Kurtosis and skewness of the log-hyperbolic distri- 
bution are analogous to the common use of these 
parameters in the Gaussian distribution (Barndo- 
rff-Nielsen and Christiansen, 1988). 

Kurtosis and skewness are developed by @, y 
and delta (6). As @ and y are the dimensionless 
slope values of the asymptotes and 6 is a scale 
parameter, kurtosis and skewness are independent 
of scale (Barndorff-Nielsen and Christiansen, 
1988). Kappa (x) is a measure of the distribution 
sorting given by: 


Kk = (py)'? (3) 


K iS a sorting parameter of the log-hyperbolic 


Ln probability density 











pF Ln-size 


Fig. 1. Geometrical meaning of the parameters of the log- 
hyperbolic distribution. 
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distribution which equals the spread of the 
Gaussian distribution. Tau (t) is a measure of the 
sorting of the distribution near the mode point v 
and is given by: 


t? = (5~7(1 + 2?)~! (4) 


Where ¢ = d(py)'/? and n= '2(p — y)/(py)"”. 

There is no direct equivalent parameter in the 
Gaussian distribution. Zeta ({) is also a sorting 
parameter and z is another asymmetry parameter 
(Fig. 1). Quasisample size (q—N) is a complicated 
function, which basically measures the fit between 
an observed distribution and an estimated log- 
hyperbolic distribution (Christiansen and Hart- 
mann, 1988). The log-hyperbolic parameters were 
estimated by the maximum likelihood method 
(Barndorff-Nielsen, 1977) using SAHARA, a PC- 
programme (Christiansen and Hartmann, 1988) 
for estimating log-hyperbolic parameters. 

All sediments were sieved and sediments which 
on basis of the sieve analyses did not pass the log- 
hyperbolic maximum likelihood test were excluded 
(Barndorff-Nielsen and Blesild, 1981). No smooth- 
ing of either sieve or settling data were performed. 
The excluded sediments showed clear bimodality. 
Two beach sediments and one lake sediment were 
thus excluded. The sediments were sieved at the 
Institute of Geology, Aarhus University, whereas 
the settling analyses were carried out with the 
sedimentation balance at GEOMAR. 


Results 


The sieve analyses are summarized in Table 2 
which shows the grain-size range and the mean of 
the sediments from the three environments. 
Figure 2 shows the variation of the four log- 
hyperbolic parameter values for each environment, 
according to method and sample number. The 


TABLE 2 


Grain-size range and mean of the analysed samples by sieving 








Environment Range (mm) Mean (mm) 
Beach 0.366-0.255 0.303 
Lake 1.064—0.244 0.470 
Eolian 0.226—0.148 0.191 
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Fig. 2. Plots of Kurtosis (€) (A), Skewness (x) (B), Distribution sorting (x) (C), and Central sorting (t) (D). Abscissa is sample number, and ordinate is parameter value. 
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variation of quasisample size (q—N) is seen in 
Fig. 3. 


Kurtosis (€) 

Figure 2A shows that the beach sediments by 
sieving, in general, have a higher degree of peaked- 
ness, compared to that of settling. For the lake 
sediments there is no systematic variances between 
the two methods. Only small differences and a 
high degree of covariance of the two methods are 
seen for the eolian sediments. 


GOODNESS OF FIT 
BEACH 





18 4 t 
BETTER FIT 


(THOUSANDS) 
*2@@sn 
i iL i 






































@ SIEVING * SETTLING 


Fig. 3. Scatter plot of goodness of fit between observed and 
estimated log-hyperbolic distribution. 
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Skewness (x) 

The sediments of all three environments are, in 
general, more positively skewed as evaluated by 
the settling analyses and there is a high degree of 
covariance between the two methods for all three 
environments (Fig. 2B). More positively skewed 
for log-millimetre size in the log-hyperbolic distri- 
bution corresponds to more negatively skewed on 
the @-scale, as the abscissa in the log-hyperbolic 
distribution is in natural logarithm to size (mm). 


Distribution sorting (k) 

The beach sediments are, in general, better 
sorted by the settling analyses (Fig. 2C), in contrast 
to the lake and eolian sediments which only show 
small differences and a relatively high degree of 
covariance between the two methods. 


Central sorting (t) 

There is a very high degree of covariance for all 
three environments, whereas only the lake sedi- 
ments show some differences in the parameter 
values between the two methods (Fig. 2D). 


Goodness of fit (q—N) 

The beach sediments are clearly better fitted by 
the log-hyperbolic distribution resulting from 
settling analyses. This also holds for most of the 
lake and the eolian sediments. 


Method, environment and parameter values 


The results of the comparisons of sieving and 
settling analyses from sediments of the three envi- 
ronments are summarized in Table 3. Differences 
between the two methods are analysed by the use 
of a two-tailed f-test. A f-test was used as all 
parameter values, by probability plots, were seen 
not to deviate significantly from a Gaussian distri- 
bution. The table shows the mean parameter values 
of the two methods and the significance levels of 
the f-test, testing the hypothesis Hp: p,=p.; A: 
ulAp,, and rejecting Hy, at a certain level of 
significance. 

The value of differed significantly in four beach 
parameters, two eolian ones and in one lake 
(Table 3). Table 3 also shows that skewness and 
(q—N) differed significantly for beach and eolian 
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TABLE 3 


Comparison of mean distribution parameter values obtained by sieving and settling analysis 

















Parameter Beach Lake Eolian 

Sieve Settl. Sieve Settl. Sieve Settl. 
Kurtosis (¢€) 0.5623 0.5051* 0.6222 0.7122 0.6265 0.6484 
Skewness (7) — 0.0601 0.0544? — 0.0901 0.1124° 0.0280 0.1625° 
Distrib. sort. (x) 6.553 11.849° 9.061 8.703 8.353 7.393 
Centr. sort. (t) 5.584 5.674 6.504 8.368 6.865 6.158 
Good. fit (¢-N) 1604.1 8775.74 1056.6 3199.6 1422.9 4728.8° 





Significance levels of the two-tailed /-test is: *0.1< P<0.05; °0.05< P<0.02; °0.02<P<0.01; and 
“9.002 < P<0.001. 


environments. The degrees of freedom (N-— 1) in 27 

' , ] SETTLING 
the f-test of the beach and eolian sediment parame- > 
ters are 18, and 16 for the lake sediments. The r- 04 


test indicates a much too low level of significance 
for the methodical differences as the actual number 
of degrees of freedom are much higher (Christian- 
sen and Hartmann, 1988) considering that a single 
sediment sample consists of a very high number 
of grains (Gibbs, 1972). 4 

As @¢ and y are central variables in Eqs. 1, 2, 3 oe 
and 4, which define the log-hyperbolic parameters j 
used, it was necessary to demonstrate the effect of oa 


the slope changes of ¢ and » using settling analysis —_—>7 oe - oer ee ae % 4 
Pp £ p } g g y Ln-Settling Velocity (cm/s) 


Ln Probability Density 








@ 

4 
4 
4 
4 
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ha 24 
compared to sieving. 1 SIEVING 

Table 4 shows whether @ and y increased or 7 
decreased by the settling analysis in comparison 04 
to the sieving analysis. It is seen that @ increases 2 ; 
for most of the beach and eolian samples, whereas & 0 
y decreased for nearly all the eolian samples and £ } 
for about half of the beach and lake samples. 3 
Figure 4 shows a representative example of the : " 
log-hyperbolic distribution obtained by sieving and 7 
settling of an eolian sample (no. 10). It is seen that 64 
@ increases whereas y decreases. : 

= Bp yy 

TABLE 4 : 7 7 i ne on Size rane 


The number of records of increasing (7) or decreasing (\) Fig. 4. Log-hyperbolic distributions obtained by sieving and 
asymptote slopes of @ and y resulting from differences using settling of an eolian sample (no. 10). 


settling analysis, compared to sieving analysis 
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tion have been used to compare the sieving and 
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settling techniques as the log-hyperbolic distribu- 
tion utilizes parameters independent of scale in 
size and settling velocity. The distributions of both 
the grain-size and settling velocity were well 
described by the log-hyperbolic distribution, but 
considerable differences between the parameter 
values of the two methods were found. 


Shape of the log-hyperbolic distribution 


Significant differences were found for kurtosis 
(€) in the beach environment, while skewness (7) 
showed significant differences in all three environ- 
ments. Nearly all sediments were more positively 
skewed using settling analysis. 

In the log-hyperbolic distribution the domain of 
variation of € and ; is referred to as the log- 
hyperbolic shape triangle (Barndorff-Nielsen and 
Christiansen, 1988). Scatter plots of € and ; in the 
shape triangle characterize a sediment as belonging 
to a more depositional environment for y having 
a small or negative value, and a more erosional 
environment for x having a large positive value. 
In the present study most of the sediments showed 
negative y values by sieving and positive y values 
by settling analysis. 

The interpretation of the sediments as belonging 
to either depositional or erosional environments, 
as applied to the log-hyperbolic shape triangle, 
thus depends on the methods used to obtain the 
textural characteristics of the sediments. The plots 
of y in Fig. 2B indicate a consistent difference 
between the distributions of the sieving and settling 
parameter values. 

By comparing sieving and settling analyses 
Komar and Cui (1984) found that the sieve diame- 
ter and sedimentation diameter differed by nearly 
a constant of 0.40 $. However, they did not 
observe any differences in the shape of the distribu- 
tion, i.e. skewness and kurtosis between the two 
methods. Some researchers found by comparing 
sieving and settling-tube analysis that the settling 
data—on @d-scale—were more positively skewed 
(Coleman and Entsminger, 1977), whereas others 
found that they were more negatively skewed 
(Sanford and Swift, 1971; Jones and Cameron, 
1976). However, in these studies settling velocities 
were converted into size (mm). 
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The distribution sorting (x) differed significantly 
for the beach sediments, whereas the sorting near 
the mode point (t), showed no significant differ- 
ences in any of the environments. Sengupta and 
Veenstra (1968) and Jones and Cameron (1976) 
found that the sediments by settling-tube analysis 
were better sorted compared to the sieving analysis. 
In contrast, Coleman and Entsminger (1977) found 
that the settling-tube analyses were poorer sorted. 

In all the beach sediments, the quasi-sample size 
(g—N) is higher by settling analyses, which also 
holds for most of the lake and eolian sediments, 
although the difference is not statistical significant 
for the lake sediments. The higher quasi-sample 
size for the settling analyses shows that these are 
much better fitted by the log-hyperbolic distribu- 
tion, compared to the sieving analyses. 


Settling velocity and textural characteristics 


Settling velocity of sand grains depends on the 
size, density, shape and surface texture of the grain 
(Dietrich, 1982). To avoid size dependant effects 
of particle shape while evaluating particle size from 
settling velocity and in accordance with Reed et al. 
(1975), May (1981) and Bryant (1986) the settling 
velocities in the present study were not converted 
into size (mm). The settling velocity distributions 
thus represent integrations of all the above men- 
tioned grain properties. 

The slopes (¢) and (y) of the asymptotes of the 
log-hyperbolic distribution are central variables in 
the parameters used. Analyses showed that @ 
increased for most of the samples by settling 
analysis (Table 4). This indicates that the observed 
differences in the parameter values between the 
two methods arise from changes in the fine or slow 
settling grain-size fraction. 

The settling velocity of the grains in the fine 
fraction are thus higher than indicated by sieving. 
Sengupta and Veenstra (1968) noted that the 
settling of grains is controlled by the grains largest 
diameter, compared to sieving analysis. In sieving 
it is the intermediate diameter of a grain as well 
as its shape which controls the grains passage 
through the screen opening of sieves (Sahu, 1965; 
Ludwick and Henderson, 1968; Komar and Cui, 
1984). Baba and Komar (1981) showed that non- 
sphericity of a grain caused its settling velocity to 
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be smaller than that of the mass equivalent sphere, 
and that this difference increases with grain diame- 
ter. No trend could be seen in y by the beach and 
lake sediments, whereas y decreased for nearly all 
the eolian sediments. The settling velocity of the 
coarse fraction of the eolian sediments are thus 
slower than indicated by sieving. The behavior of 
the eolian sediments in the sedimentation balance 
are thus quite different from that of the beach and 
lake sediments. 

In this study, only grains with quartz density 
(2.65 g/cm*) have been used. The different behavi- 
our of eolian sediments according to sieving and 
settling-tube analysis is thus apparently caused by 
either the shape as the most important factor, or 
surface texture of the eolian sediment grains. 


Distribution and environment 


Sandford and Swift (1971) debated that settling- 
tube analyses are a more behavioristic technique 
compared to the sieving analyses of water-lain 
sediments. Although, the settling-tube is not able 
to recreate the hydrodynamics of the swash zone, 
for instance, the results of this study indicate that 
the observed differences between the sieving and 
settling method is due to behavioristic properties 
of the sediments in the sedimentation balance. 

In studies which compare grain-size distributions 
of beach and dune sediments in order to differenti- 
ate the depositional environments, all sediment 
samples were collected from the same region, 
representing shore and dune areas (Mason and 
Folk, 1958; Friedmann, 1961; Shepard and Young, 
1961; Duane, 1964; Nordstrom, 1977; Vincent, 
1986). In the present study sediments were collected 
to compare two methods of grain-size analysis and 
it is shown that significant differences exist in the 
parameter values between the two methods in 
sediments from the same environment and region, 
for example kurtosis in the seven beach samples 
from the same region (Spit 1) (Table 1). This shows 
the significance of the method used in grain-size 
analysis. 


Conclusions 


The parameters of the log-hyperbolic distribu- 
tion have been used to compare the sieving and 
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settling techniques as the log-hyperbolic distribu- 
tion utilizes parameters independent of scale. Sta- 
tistical significant differences between seven of the 
fifteen log-hyperbolic parameters were found. The 
highest number of significant differences were 
found in the beach sediments—four of five. Skew- 
ness differed significantly for all three environ- 
ments. The high number of significant differences 
in the beach sediments is supposed to reflect the 
higher level of energy transformation on the beach 
compared to the lake and eolian samples. For the 
beach and eolian sediments the study showed that 
the log-hyperbolic distribution was better fitted to 
the data obtained by settling analysis. 

The present study shows that analysis using 
textural characteristics as kurtosis, skewness and 
sorting to distinguish between different sedi- 
mentary environments, must be examinated more 
critically, as the sediment parameter values 
strongly depends on the method used to obtain 
these values. 
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In this book global heat circulation is studied in 
connection with changes in large scale water 
transfer and accumulation processes. Special 
attention is given to stochastic regularities of 
the analyzed processes. Some deterministic 
approaches are also considered, whereby 
dynamic-stochastic models are used. 

This study in global heat and moisture 
circulation is based upon the following main 
aspects: 


* substantiation of the hypothesis of a 
two-scale separation of weather and climatic 
variables, which forms the basis of the 
stochastic theory of the climate system; 


* analysis of the probabilistic structure of 
changes in the characteristics of heat and 
moisture circulation in the intermediate and 
larger (more than 1 month) time scales; 


* study of regularities of anomalies in the 
characteristics of heat and moisture circulation 
in the atmosphere and hydrosphere for large 
regions through spatial statistic analysis and 
two-dimensional dynamic-stochastic models; 


* changes in the structure of temporal 
variations in stochastic models, under the 
conditions of modified spatial scales of the 
processes; 


* analysis of globally averaged characteristics, 
such as temperature of the atmosphere and 
oceans, and ocean level. 


The work does not claim to be an exhaustive 
study, but will be of considerable interest to 
researchers and students in the fields of 
atmospheric science, oceanography, global 
change and climate impact assessment. 


Contents: Introduction. 1. Models of Large-Scale 
Processes in the Ocean-Atmosphere-Continents 
System. Deterministic and Stochastic Properties of 
the System. Analogies with Simple Nonlinear 
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Models. General Circulation Models. Basic Principles 
of the Dynamic-Stochastic Models Theory of the 
Atmosphere and Hydrosphere. Stochastic Analysis 
of Series of Monthly and Annual 
Hydrometeorological Characteristics. Maximum 
Entropy Method. 2. Anomalies of Global Heat and 
Water Exchange Between the Atmosphere and 
Upper Oceanic Layer. Data on Characteristics of 
Heat and Moisture Circulation at the 
Ocean-Atmosphere Interface. Stochastic Models of 
Sea Surface Temperature Anomalies. Changes in 
the Near-Surface Air Temperature, Contact Turbulent 
Heat Exchange with the Ocean, and Evaporation. 
Dynamic-Stochastic Model of the Interaction 
Between the Atmosphere and Upper Oceanic Layer. 
3. Variations of the Atmospheric Water 
Exchange. Changes in the Moisture Content and 
Moisture Transport in the Atmosphere. Structure of 
Series of Monthly and Yearly Precipitation Values. 
On Statistic Regularities of Isotope Concentration 
Variations in Atmospheric Moisture. 4. Changes in 
the Atmosphere-Land Surface Moisture Fluxes. 
River Runoff. Anomalies of Land Surface Water 
Balance Components in Different Natural Zones. A 
Simple Dynamic-Stochastic Model of the River 
Runoff in the Intermediate Time Scale. On a 
Globally-Averaged Stochastic Model of Annual 
Runoff. Variability of the Runoff, Summarized Within 
Large Regions. Trends in the Runoff. 5. Variations 
of the Water Balance Components of the 
Continents and the World Water Balance. 
Changes in the Components of Water Balance of 
Continents Free from Ice. Connection with Thermal 
Regime. Variability of Global Water Balance 
Components. 6. Eustatic Fluctuations of the 
Global Mean Sea Level, Changes in the Mass of 
Ice Sheets and Global Temperature. Recent 
Changes in the Global Mean Sea Level. Stochastic 
Models of Changes in the Global Mean Sea Level. 
Global Temperature Fluctuations. 7. Moisture 
Redistribution and Thermal Regime Variations in 
Paleo- and Historic Times. Stochastic Models. 
Paleoreconstructions of the Global Mean Sea Level 
and Its Stochastic Model. Reconstruction of Thermal 
Regime and Moisture Circulation Processes. 
Conclusion. References. Index. 
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1930, 1000 BX Amsterdam, The Netherlands. Contributions for this section should not exceed 8 printed pages and should 
be complete in themselves. No foldout illustrations can be accepted. The manuscripts received will be published ca. three 
months after acceptance. In order to achieve rapid publication, no proofs will be sent to the authors. Manuscripts should 
therefore be prepared with the greatest possible care. 

e) The indication of a FAX number on submission of the manuscript could assist in speeding communications. 
The FAX number for the Amsterdam office is: 020-5862696. 

f) In order to enable publication as quickly as possible after acceptance, authors are encouraged to submit the final text also 
on a 3.5” or 5.25” diskette. Both double density (DD) and high density (HD) diskettes are acceptable. Make sure, however, 
that the diskettes are formatted according to their capacity (HD or DD) before copying the files onto them. As with the 
requirements for manuscript submission, the main text, list of references, tables and figure captions should be stored in 
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written with DisplayWrite, MultiMate, Microsoft Word, Samna Word, Sprint, Volkswriter, Wang PC, WordMARC, WordPerfect 
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